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Dou Keader : 


Maybe you think that the seven 
Jesuit editors of America lead a 
leisurely intellectual life solely de- 
voted to writing pieces for this Re- 
view and unburdened by other 
methods of spreading America’s 
ideas. 

Maybe you imagine 
that an editor after 
finishing his morning 
coffee, sits down at 
his desk, does a hour 
of serious thinking, 
taps off an article on 
his typewriter, sends 
it off to the printer, 
and is through for 
the day. 

The fact is that 
our staff members are perpetually 
being called upon to work up talks 
for the radio, statements for the 
newspapers, lectiifes for groups of 
laymen, articles for various journals, 
programs for forums at home and 
aboard. It’s all part of America’s 
work. 

So let’s look for a moment at the 
current activities of just two of our 
staff members. 

The pleasant and persuasive voice 
you heard on the Catholic Hour 
broadcasts during October belongs 
to our labor editor. Father Masse 
chose as the theme of his series 
“The Kingship of Christ and the 
Social Order,” and after explaining 
the doctrine of the Kingship with 
immense clarity, he went on in suc- 
cessive talks to show its practical 
bearing upon American family life, 
the problems of industry and labor, 
the workings of government and the 
authority of the State. We hesitate 
to make a guess about how many 
thousands of people heard this ex- 
traordinarily fine series, but we are 
told that NBC’s Catholic Hour is 
broadcast by 136 radio stations. 

This week Father Masse is on his 
way to the mid-western states of 
Missouri, Kentucky and Indiana, to 
fill another difficult program of 
labor lectures. Six talks in six cities 
on six successive evenings means a 
gruelling bit of circuit riding, but 
that is the schedule set out for him. 
He will talk about the big question 
that is on everybody’s mind, “Can 





Labor and Management Keep the 
Peace”—probably the most serious 
domestic problem the country has to 
face today. 

As we write, America’s literature 
editor, Father Gardiner, is doing the 
big triangle from San Diego and 
San Francisco to Omaha in a lec- 
ture tour to 19 groups who are in- 
terested in books. 

Father Gardiner, as our readers 
know, has just com- 
pleted in America an 
extremely enlighten- 
ing and valuable se- 
ries of papers on the 
importance of litera- 
ture as a means of 
international under- 
standing. And so, 
during the present 
Book Week, he is 
opening a number of 
forums on the west 
coast by developing this topic. We 
suspect, however, that once the main 
lecture is finished, Father Gardi- 
ner’s listeners will clamor to have 
him continue on some of the recent 
big-selling novels he has reviewed— 
favorably or unfavorably—in these 
pages. Our book editor is highly 
popular as a lecturer because his 
auditors look upon him (as this office 
does, too) as one of the country’s 
outstanding Catholic literary critics. 

So you see that our editors, 
whether writing at home or lectur- 
ing abroad, are doing America’s 
work—which is a wholly Catholic 
work, 


Hence, if you are a person who 
holds that greeting cards and gifts 
at Christmas time ought to be one- 
hundred per cent Catholic, you have 
an easy way to solve your annual 
December doubts and worries. Give 
America subscriptions to your 
friends for Christmas. 

Last year, 1,725 of our subscribers 
thought this was a fine suggestion. 
As a result more than 2,000 new 
people received America—and found 


it a gift that was welcome, valuable, 
and Catholic. 


Yours truly, 


Tha usiness Office 
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A time for action Some eighteen months ago a Ger- 
man professor, refugee from nazism, was discussing with 
the Editors of this Review the end of the war—then in 
sight—and the coming peace. He gave it as his opinion 
that at the war’s end the Russians would be established 
on a line dividing Europe east and west, and that there- 
after there would be a stalemate. Events would seem to 
have justified his prophecy, so far as the reconstruction 
of Europe is concerned. The central and most important 
question has not yet been touched—the reconstruction of 
Germany and its relations with the rest of Europe. Even 
the provisional arrangements for a unified provisional 
German Government have been blocked, until, in desper- 
ation, the United States and Great Britain have gone 
ahead as best they can in their own zones. Trieste is still 
a focus of infection; and the Foreign Ministers have not 
yet squarely faced Tito’s impudent challenge. The “high- 
light of the Paris Conference,” in Field Marshal Smuts’ 
phrase—the Italo-Austrian agreement on the Tyrol— 
meets legalistic opposition from Mr. Molotov. At New 
York, .as at Paris and London, the interminable talk and 
the interminable obstruction go on, and the reiterated 
accusations of bad faith. Europe cannot exist much longer 
in a state of political chaos; patience is yielding to de- 
spair among its ruins. If the talk goes on much longer a 
whole generation of Europeans may be lost to the tradi- 
tions that make our civilization. It may well be that if 
the Foreign Ministers cannot make peace together, we 
shall have to cut the Gordian knot and make peace sep- 
arately. 


Problem of political refugees Secretary General 
Trygve Lie in his supplementary report to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly emphasized that “the Charter of the United 
Nations contains noble phrases with regard to human 
rights and the fundamental freedoms.” He further 
stressed that millions of people look to these principles 
to bring them rights and freedoms to which they are 
entitled. Among them surely may be numbered the mil- 
lion or more refugees and displaced persons from Eastern 
Europe to whom these noble principles have not yet 
been applied. Their treatment varies according to differ- 
ent conditions prevailing in all three Allied zones of 
Western Germany, but their lot as a whole is far from 
satisfactory when viewed in the light of human rights. 
Various reports confirm the fear that the problem of 
political refugees and displaced persons is being treated 
arbitrarily by minor Allied officials without reference to 
equity and justice. Political screening, often conducted 
by totally inefficient and inadequate personnel, only 
brings renewed terror to thousands of these unfortunates. 
They are forbidden to use their native languages and 
forced to write in German, Russian, French or English. 
Two of these languages are those of former or present 


enemies. Here and there compulsory return to the Soviet- 
dominated countries still takes place. This involves a 
complete denial of elementary human rights to those thus 
“repatriated” by force. The lot of these people is even 
gloomier if we take into account the fact that the pro- 
jected International Refugee Organization is scarcely 
equipped to protect the rights of all of them. Real hope 
rests with the United States and Great Britain. These 
nations are in a position to alleviate considerably the 
refugees’ plight by allowing a larger number of them to 
settle in their countries or dependencies, regardless of 
their origin and political beliefs. 


Germany returns to rule of law Seriously up- 
setting the pessimists who trade in despair over a gener- 
ation of Germans poisoned by Hitlerism and hopelessly 
lost to Western civilization, the Constituent Assemblies 
of Baden, Greater Hesse and Bavaria have emerged from 
a summer of conciliatory and constructive debate with 
draft constitutions marked by a high degree of moral 
sanity and political prudence. The “free and unfettered 
elections” sponsored by American occupational authori- 
ties in the spring, while economic conditions within the 
zone were all but chaotic and the air was thick with vin- 
dictive plans for exorcism and expiation, represented a 
bold investment in Germany’s fundamental good sense 
and profoundly European, i.e. Christian, instincts. The 
liberated Lander of the southwest are proving a remark- 
ably good risk, as well as a stimulating example to their 
harried compatriots of the north and east. The new 
organic laws, which in each case project an easy com- 
promise between the left-center institutional and electoral 
reforms of the Social Democrats and Christian Demo- 
crats (who are now measurably agreed on all major 
political issues) will probably be overwhelmingly ap- 
proved at the referenda on Nov. 24, Dec. 1 and Dec. 8. 
The Christian Democratic pattern of decentralized ad- 
ministration, discreet social management of enterprises 
vital to community welfare and vigorous affirmation and 
protection of human rights and private initiative, as well 
as communal and corporative autonomy, has already re- 
ceived the blessing of all parties. Even communist opposi- 
tion was limited to a bootless protest against the ap- 
proval accorded to Catholic institutions in Catholic Ba- 
varia, where various occupational groups organized on 
papal encyclical lines are to be given representation in 
an economic Second Chamber with legislative functions 
supplementary to those of the Landtag. The fact that no 
revisionist sentiment (on the current French model) has 
developed, while the misnamed “semi-socialist” charac- 
teristic of all three charter-drafts is still an acrimonious 
subject of discussion in the United States, does credit to 
the helpfully respectful and disinterested attitude of our 
occupational team, under the supervision of Lieut. Gen. 
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Lucius D. Clay. The “yardstick” for Germany’s eventual 
federal constitution will be ready and in working order, 
it is confidently hoped, for Big Four consideration and 
approval when the Peace Treaty finally goes on their 
agenda at the year’s end. 


Investigate the cotton market The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, through its president, Edward A. 
O’Neal, has submitted to the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee a statement urging a “thorough investigation” of the 
recent cotton trading upset. The FB statement makes it 
quite clear that market manipulations, such as caused the 
break, should be outlawed. Said the statement: 
I see no justification for such a disastrous break in 
cotton prices at this time. Certainly, the supply and 
duiaait situation would not warrant any such dras- 
tic decline. 
Ways and means for eliminating manipulations and of 
bringing trading in futures into line with the farmer’s 
welfare are called for. With this suggestion none will 
disagree save those who think free enterprise means the 
right to gamble with the public welfare in the hope of 
personal profit. Gambling on the market is scarcely the 
way to secure the greatest good for the greatest number. 
The morals behind it are quite questionable and the right 
of government to regulate and control it is manifest. To 
the Farm Bureau plea for an investigation and its sug- 
gestion for regulatory legislation we add our voice of 
approval. After all, the economic system is not a poker 
game, with the stakes going to the hardest player and 
the rest being thankful if they escape with their shirts. 


Catholics in One World: the Charter At the head 
of the list of Catholic books on “one world of united 
nations” is the fixed and final title of our perennial best- 
seller and charter-text, the New Testament. To its thou- 
sand and one claims on our prayerful daily reading and 
meditation, at Mass and between Masses, so urgently and 
repeatedly set forth by the Holy See, another “must” is 
added today in the circumstance that so few of the new 
“hundred best books” on world government, world feder- 
ation, world union and the rule of law in a human family 
disarmed and reconciled give anything but purely formal 
consideration to the groundwork of Christian justice and 
charity without which no plan for peace and reconstruc- 
tion, however politically shrewd and well-intentioned, is 
viable (Cf. Pope Pius XII, Five Fundamental Points for 
Peace, Dec., 1939). But Catholics are not merely 
interested in one world as a theory or sentimental dream. 
They are committed to global thinking and global aposto- 
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lic action by their*vocation as members of the Body of 
Christ. Saint John and Saint Paul remain the sanest in- 
spiration and securest guides of their peace-planning in 
the temporal order, a constant “check and balance” for 
the optimism—or pessimism—of those who would build 


their new civic dispensation on the ruins of the old. 


... And some commentaries Interpreting the gospel 
one-world message as well as the social teachings of the 
Church which stem from it, Catholic authors have lately 
been providing us in growing abundance with solid and 
readable material for study-club use, or for private and 
group “formation” of clergy and laity alike. In response 
to several requests for a convenient cross-section choice 
from this expanding “‘five-foot shelf,” we suggest the fol- 
lowing monographs, in supplement or summary of the 
encyclical collections and of our classics in one-world 
theology, philosophy and political science: Father Con- 
sidine’s World Christianity (Bruce), fresh from Mary- 
knoll with its exquisite preface by Archbishop Cushing 
of Boston; Heinrich Rommen’s State in Catholic Thought 
(Herder); Don Sturzo’s Inner Laws of Society 
(Kenedy); Pére Charles’ Prayer for All Men (Kenedy) ; 
A Code of International Ethics (Malines International 
Union-NCWC) ; John Eppstein’s Catholic Tradition of 
the Law of Nations (Burns, Oates & Washbourne) ; 
Gonella-Bouscaren’s World to Reconstruct (Bruce); and 
for those who read French, while we wait impatiently for 
translations, Pére de Lubac’s two invaluable dogmatic 
studies, Catholicisme (Paris, Ed. du Cerf) and Corpus 
Mysticum (Paris, Aubier). The range is purposely broad, 
the selection of course a bit haphazard. But even a dip 
into any of these “gospel applications” will prove a richly 
rewarding and perhaps provocative experience for Catho- 
lics who are increasingly alert to their personal and cor- 
porate responsibility for promoting the peace of Christ 
under the reign of Christ in a united world society. 


Soviet armed strength The Soviet Premier’s answer 
to Winston Churchill’s charges regarding Soviet armies 
now being deployed in Europe, leaves some doubt as to 
the real Russian intentions concerning disarmament. 
Stalin was not evasive or misleading, but he simply did 
not tell the whole truth. For instance, he said that there 
are “only 60 Soviet divisions in the West,” and again, 
he included only “rifle and armored” divisions in Ger- 
many, Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary and Poland. Nothing 
was mentioned about his air forces in the West, estimated 
to total 150,000 men, or his troops in Finland and Ru- 
mania which are said to number 275,000. Mr. Churchill’s 
statement about 200 Soviet divisions was, perhaps, tech- 
nically incorrect, but it was true in substance. The con- 
servative English Yorkshire Post’s military correspondent 
estimates that Russia has an army of 360 divisions total- 
ing 3,500,000 men. These divisions, he said, are de- 
ployed as follows: Germany, 82; Poland, 10; Rumania, 
25; Bulgaria, 8; Hungary, 16; Austria, 16; Yugoslavia, 
1; Czechoslovakia, 1; Baltic and Black Sea, 30; the 
Russian territories, 189. The usually reliable correspon- 
dent added: “The Soviet system of occupation consists 








of establishing blocks of troops in each country with 
full-manned lines of communication with Russia.” It is 
more than certain that with such a half-statement of 
military strength Stalin can hardly expect to convince 
the Western powers of his desire for a permanent dis- 
armament as voiced by Foreign Minister Molotov at 
Flushing Meadows last week. 


UNESCO at Paris A year after its founding in Lon- 
don, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) will convene in Paris on 
November 19 for its first session. With the exception of 
Soviet Russia, all the members of the United Nations are 
expected to send delegates to the Paris assembly, which 
is scheduled to last for three weeks. United States dele- 
gates are Assistant Secretary of State William Benton; 
Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; George D. Stoddard, President of the 
University of Illinois; Anne O’Hare McCormick and 
Archibald MacLeish. Among the consultants to the Amer- 
ican delegation is Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director 
of the NCWC Department of Education. World interest 
is of course centered at the moment in the General As- 
sembly sessions of the United Nations and in the meeting 
of the Big Four Foreign Ministers in New York; but it 
should not be forgotten that UNESCO has also set its 
goal of making a substantial contribution to international 
relations and world peace. The plenary sessions of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, recently held 
in Washington, gave evidence that our American dele- 
gates to Paris will carry with them the enthusiastic sup- 
port of educational and learned associations from every 
section of the country. Catholic educational institutions 
and associations should keep their constituents fully in- 
formed of the purposes, policies and plans of UNESCO. 
A UNESCO day, scheduled for November 19, would pro- 
vide rich opportunity on school campuses for centering 
interest in this representative international body. 


Lesson in democracy Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, Foreign 
Minister of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, and chairman 
of the Political and Security Committee of the United 
Nations, received his first lesson in democratic procedure 
at Lake Success. An apparently unimportant question of 
phraseology, introduced by Argentina, started the fight 
in the General Assembly. Here again the bellicose 
Ukrainian Minister, unaware of or forgetful that he is 
among the free nations of the world and not among 
terrorized Soviet satellites, got himself castigated and 
was completely compromised in the eyes of the General 
Assembly. His dictatorial manner as chairman of the 
Political and Security Committee aroused even the bal- 
anced and well-mannered Senator Tom Connally, the 
American representative, to intervene. Slapping the table, 
the American declared: “I would like te remind the 
chairman that he is the servant, not the dictator of this 
committee.” Indeed, the Soviets and their subservient sat- 
ellites from the Slav bloc are so used to having their own 
way that any opposition to or even divergence from their 
views irritates them. Confronted with an overwhelming 


majority of opposing delegates, Mr. Manuilsky tried to 
shift the question. He insisted that abstentions be counted, 
and denied that twenty votes of those present and voting 
constituted a majority. When opposed on this ground he 
attempted to shout down the delegates, pounding the 
microphone in front of him and trying unsuccessfully to 
cut off speakers. Finally, Senator Connally again inter- 
vened and urged the delegates to vote on Argentina’s 
motion immediately, “not after Mr. Manuilsky gets some 
more advice from his advisers.” The vote was taken and 
it was forty-six nations against the Soviet Union, White 
Russia, Yugoslavia and, of course, Mr. Manuilsky’s 
Ukraine. After witnessing such a demonstration Ameri- 
cans should know why in the countries behind the “iron 
curtain” the Soviet government in all its “elections” al- 
ways comes out victorious and unopposed. ‘ 

. VIePeew 1 
Childishness in Detroit Early in October crane op- 
erators in the open-hearth department of the huge Ford 
River Rouge plant, alleging a threat to their health, 
walked off the job. The wild-cat stoppage lasted ten days 
and caused, according to Company officials, a loss of 
production of 14,000 tons of critically needed steel. Al- 
though Ford claimed that the fumes of sodium fluoride, 
to which the men objected, were not present in dangerous 
quantities, it agreed with the union to submit to an in- 
vestigation by the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
try and the Bureau of Industrial Health of the Michigan 
Department of Health. According to the Company the 
findings substantiated its position, but Thomas Thomp- 
son, pro-Communist head of Local 600 (UAW-CIO), 
claimed that the Health Department’s investigation re- 
vealed conditions perilous to the health of the crane oper- 
aors. Under the “union security” clause in its contract, 
which permits the Company to discipline workers who 
participate in a wild-cat strike, Ford fired the leader of 
the stoppage and suspended seventeen principal partici- 
pants. The union reacted by voting to file a strike notice 
under the Smith-Connally Act unless the punished 
strikers were reinstated immediately, the alleged health 
hazards were removed and the Company ceased using 
“no-strike clauses” to force employes to work in perilous 
places. If each side persists in its stand, the giant plant at 
River Rouge will stop making cars November 29. This is 
the sort of situation which should never arise in labor- 
management relations and would not happen if both sides 
behaved like adults and fulfilled their commitments. 
Somebody in Detroit is acting very childishly, and it does 
not appear to be the Company. 


Foremen under Wagner Act Before many months 
have elapsed one-half of the controversy over the union- 
ization of foremen will have been definitely, if tempo- 
rarily, decided. On October 30, the Packard Motor Com- 
pany appealed to the Supreme Court a finding by the 
United States Circuit Court in Cincinnati that foremen 
are employes under the terms of the Wagner Act and 
hence entitled to the protection of the law in their organ- 
izational activities. By a two-to-one decision, the Circuit 
Court ordered Packard to bargain with the Foremen’s 
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Association of America, an independent union which 
represents its 1,106 supervisory employes. To the chief 
argument against inclusion of foremen under the Wag- 
ner Act, that foremen are part of management, the Court 
sought an answer in the distinction that “although he 
(the foreman) is a part of the front line of management, 
he is an employe with reference to wages and conditions 
of employment.” Appealing from the decision, Packard 
quoted the language of the Act, which includes among 
employers “any person acting in the interest of any em- 
ployer, directly or indirectly,” and had recourse to the 
universal rule of law that an agent should not be per- 
mitted to enter relationships which may conflict with the 
interests of the principal. In this case, Packard charged, 
its agents (foremen) would be “dominated, pressured 
and controlled by the union which represents them.” If 
the Supreme Court upholds the lower court, a further 
question must be resolved, namely, the right of foremen 
to be members of the same union which represents the 
men they supervise. It is fairly certain, however, that the 
last word will be spoken by Congress, not by the Court. 


Socialist International The meeting at Bournemouth 
in England over the November 8 weekend of leaders of 
the various Socialist parties of Europe was the inevitable 
outcome of political developments since V-E Day. Wher- 
ever free elections have been held on the Continent, the 
Socialists have emerged as a powerful party, and this 
showing, together with the victory of the Labor Party in 
Britain, has given a powerful impetus to old thoughts of 
international unity. There are, of course, considerable 
differences among the various socialist parties—some are 
more Marxist than others, a few are scarcely Marxist at 
all—but these differences are minor compared with the 
great issue which divides them from the communist wing 
of the movement. Whereas the Communists believe in 
revolution by force, the Socialists advocate gradual re- 
form by peaceful and democratic means. The difference 
between them is as large as the difference between de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism. In Italy the Socialists have 
agreed to a working alliance with the Communists, but 
only on the basis of a non-Communist program. In all 
other cases where the Socialists have been free to choose, 
they have steadily refused to join hands with the Stalin 
International. Despite the efforts of the participants, and 
of Britain’s Labor Government, to play down the Bourne- 
mouth meeting, it is clear that what happened there 
amounted to the founding of a new international which 
sooner or later will challenge the Third International for 
control of the labor unions and governments of Western 
Europe. Although the architects of the new organization 
may deny any such intention, the logic of events will 
speak more loudly than their words. Nv doubt the Krem- 
lin realizes this already and it is probably worrying now 
about the International Federation of Trade Unions. In 
the European labor picture there just isn’t room for the 
Comintern, the IFTU and a Socialist International. 


Pity the Poor College Teacher Everybody knows 
that in the last analysis the teacher is the heart of the 
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educational system. But scarcely anybody takes the fact 
into account when discussing “crises” in education. As 
President Carmichael comments in the 41st report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
“one sometimes gets the impression that the teacher . . . 
is a ‘forgotten man,’ and that effective teaching, the 
essential factor, is taken for granted.” Most people are 
concerned with what to do with the overwhelming num- 
bers seeking some sort of higher education. It is just as 
important, Mr. Carmichael thinks, to worry over the 
quality of the teaching and the status of the teaching 
profession as such, for it is upon these two factors that 
the effectiveness of education depends; so much so, in- 
deed, that, unless we recognize the fact and do some- 
thing about teaching and the teaching profession, the 
higher education of American youth will suffer perma- 
nent injury. At this point it is necessary to say decidedly 
that higher salaries will not solve the whole problem. 
Mr. Carmichael suggests a three-way solution: first, 
stimulation of teaching staffs by incentives of various 
kinds; second, more effective ways of measuring the 
results of teaching; thirdly, more adequate compensation 
for the teacher, which is necessary if abler men and 
women are to be attracted to the profession. These three 
measures suppose a real interest in the teacher and his 
teaching. To us, a fourth measure seems necessary: re- 
lieve the college teacher of some of the “tensions” that 
surround his teaching day—tensions caused by unreason- 
able burdens of bookkeeping, secretarial minutiae, multi- 
plied committee meetings and reports. 


Catholic schools and public relations The program 
outlined by the NCWC Department of Education for 
Catholic-school celebration of American Education Week, 
November 10-16, put principal stress on establishing and 
extending good public relations between Catholic and 
public schools and between Catholic schools and the peo- 
ple of the community. The stress was in precisely the 
right place; for this matter of cultivating good public 
relations has a special importance for Catholics. We 
want to vindicate for our Catholic school system its 
rightful parity with the public school system. We want 
to reverse the all-too-common belief that a system of 
religious schools constitutes a “divisive” element in our 
democracy. The measures we take to achieve these objec- 
tives will not be dictated merely by motives of self-interest. 
Uppermost, indeed, is the motive of preventing our demo- 
cratic ways from falling on evil, totalitarian days. There 
is not the slightest doubt in the minds of the majority of 
our citizens that religious education is a national need. 
But they are confused or deluded by slogans like “Sep- 
aration of Church and State” and “The Public School is 
the American School.” Good relations, contact, coopera- 
tion by Catholics with the American public will some- 
time give us the opportunity to demonstrate what “Sep- 
aration of Church and State” really means; that Catholics 
want the right kind of separation as much as do Protes- 
tants and Jews; and that the public school system, while 
American, is not the whole but a part of our dual Ameri- 
can educational structure. 











Washineton Front 








In a nation weary of Truman, strikes, controls, shortages 
and rising prices, the Republicans won. Now there are 
two major developments to watch for as they move in 
to take control of Congress. The first is what kind of 
affirmative program Republican leaders are able to formu- 
late and pass in Senate and House. The second is the 
extent to which certain new progressive Republicans, just 
elected, can make themselves felt in conservative-domi- 
nated G.O.P. councils. The two are closely related. 

A stalemate between a President of one political party 
and a Congress of opposing political stripe is not new 
in U. S. history, of course. Between 1911 and 1913 a 
stubborn Democratic Congress harassed President Taft, 
going even so far as to block appropriation bills needed 
for ordinary government operations. A Republican Con- 
gress thwarted Woodrow Wilson from 1918 on. A House 
Democratic majority led by John Nance Garner fre- 
quently ambushed Hoover between 1930 and 1932. 

But there are earnest Republicans and Democrats alike 
who hope the next two years may méan something be- 
sides bitter stalemate. They are men who, studying our 
affairs, both at home and in relation to the rest of the 
world, hope postwar recovery can advance much more 
rapidly in days ahead than in the 15 months since 


VJ-day. There are men like Ohio’s very conservative 
John Bricker coming to the new Senate, but there are also 
men like Raymond Baldwin of Connecticut, who was a 
close associate of Wendell Willkie; Irving M. Ives of 
New York, who at Albany has been able to think legis- 
latively in terms of 1946; and Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts. They are unlikely to accept the ultra- 
conservative Republican view without demur. They have 
indicated they believe the Republicans should move 
affirmatively to try to meet some of the day’s most dif- 
ficult problems—industrial-labor relations and housing, 
for example—rather than merely follow a policy of 
“waiting out” Mr. Truman through a paralyzing two 
years. 

Some of those newly elected Republicans are conscious 
of the fact that they are coming to Washington on an 
“anti” wave, with millions “anti” Mr. Truman and the 
troubled fellows about him because of civilian irritations 
that have persisted after the war. Hence, they say, there 
is all the more need to develop an affirmative Republican 
program. Write it into law, some of them urge, and let 
the President approve or reject it. 

Victory is sweet to the long-out-of-power G.O.P.—but 
it also puts the party on the spot. What will it do? 

The Republicans aren’t just one big happy family. It 
isn’t certain yet that it will develop, but there may be 
a merry row between Republicans Charles Halleck of 
Indiana and Clarence Brown of Ohio as to who becomes 
House majority leader. Cuar.es Lucey. 








Underscoripes 








The Apostolate of the Sea has an interesting history. 
In 1890 Pope Leo XIII proposed as an inteniion of the 
Apostleship of Prayer “The Men of the Sea.” Two years 
later, “How can we Help our Seamen?” was a question 
discussed by the Catholic Truth Society of England at 
its Liverpool congress. In May, 1893, a Catholic Sailors 
Club was opened in a humble garret on the waterfront 
of Montreal, Canada; it was the first club of its kind in 
the world. The St. Vincent de Paul Club in London was 
next, and others followed elsewhere. On April 22, 1922, 
Pope Pius XI authorized the International Apostleship of 
the Sea, which brought together representatives of four- 
teen nations in 1930 at Liverpool to form an interna- 
tional council and draw up a constitution. And now Pius 
XII has placed the International Apostleship of the Sea 
under the high direction and jurisdiction of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Consistory at Rome. There are more 
than 300 world-spread branches in 40 countries serving 
the spiritual, moral and social welfare of Catholic sea- 
men throughout the world. 

> Those who are interested in religious art calendars will 
be well pleased with the “Calendar of Saints and Devo- 
tions” for the 1947 ecclesiastical year, published by the 


LaVerna Publishing Company of Stowe, Vermont. It is 
what it advertises itself to be, “a prayer book in calendar 
form.” 

> Information is the name of the new monthly which the 
Paulist Fathers are editing (in succession to the Mission- 
ary) as the official organ for their apostolate of the con- 
version of the United States. From it we learn of the 
spread of Paulist information centers to Boston and Los 
Angeles, of the renewed activity of their Information 
Center in Rome, and of Father Bertrand Conway’s Cath- 
olic Unity League, in operation now for thirty years, 
which loans out 8,000 books a year and has found that 
book-lending is a highly effective means of spreading the 
faith. 

> At the recent eighth national congress of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, in Boston, 18,000 delegates 
registered. They came from 36 States and 9 foreign coun- 
tries—Canada, China, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, Peru and Spain. Twice during the congress 
more than 20,000 people filled the Boston Garden for 
special meetings. Five major objectives of the Confra- 
ernity were discussed by the delegates: religious education 
of Catholic children attending non-Catholic elementary 
schools, of those attending non-Catholic high schools, the 
religious instruction of children by their parents in the 
home, discussion clubs for adult groups, and the instruc- 
tion of non-Catholics in the teachings of the Catholic 
faith. A. P.F. 
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leditorials 








Republican sweep 


On the morning of November 5 the Democrats held 55 
seats in the U. S. Senate, the Republicans 38. There 
were one Progressive (Senator Robert LaFollette) and 2 
vacancies. Of the 435 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Democrats had 236, the Republicans 192, the 
Progressives and American-Laborites one each. There 
were 5 vacancies. 

Twenty-four hours later this alignment had under- 
gone a sensational, though not unprecedented, change. 
In a manner reminiscent of 1918, the Republicans cap- 
tured enough seats in the Senate to gain control, only 
they did it this time in a more decisive way. Instead of 
the two-vote margin in the 66th Congress, which was 
enough to scuttle the foreign policy of President Wood- 
row Wilson, they will have a comfortable majority of 
six votes when the 80th Congress convenes in January. 

In the House, where 218 votes are required for con- 
trol, the Republican victory was even more notable. With 
returns from a dozen Far-Western districts still incom- 
plete as we go to press, it appears likely that the Repub- 
licans have won a minimum of 249 seats. 

Although various pre-election polls had indicated a 
strong G.O.P. trend, few observers anticipated the land- 
slide proportions of the Republican sweep. Among the 
causes which contributed to the Democratic debacle, a 
good many might be mentioned. People were tired of 
wartime controls; bitter over continued shortages. notably 
of meat; angry over the Wallace incident, which weak- 
ened the United States at the Peace Conference and re- 
vealed the President in an unflattering light. They re- 
sented the support given to the Democratic Party by our 
domestic Communists and, even more, the advice to 
American voters broadcast by the Moscow radio. Some 
of them were still voting their resentment over the war 
and their dislike of the late President Roosevelt; others 
their opposition to the whole trend in Washington for 
the past fourteen years, which they regard as inimical to 
the “American Way.” 

No doubt all these factors had their influence. But 
the main influence seems to have been the mood for a 
change, the old American custom of rewarding the party 
long in power by voting in the opposition. It happened 
to the Republicans in 1912 and again in 1930. Now it is 
the turn of the Democrats. No other reason can explain 
the defeat of an outstanding man like Representative 
Voorhis of California, or of an honorable veteran like 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts. Intent on putting the 
ins out, and the outs in, the electorate had no time for 
distinctions. 

Prior to the election some apprehension was expressed 
over the possibility of a stalemated government. We have 
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had this bitter experience before, notably in the last two 
years of Wilson’s second administration and the second 
half of Hoover’s administration. Then the wheels of 
government barely moved, and futility and frustration 
ruled in Washington. 

Thanks to the foresight of President Roosevelt, our 
foreign policy seems safe from this fate. With Senator 
Vandenberg sitting at Secretary Byrnes’ right elbow, it is 
unlikely that the Republican landslide will mean any 
change. 

The situation is somewhat different with regard to 
domestic legislation. If President Truman is helpless to 
advance a legislative program, so are the Republicans, 
who lack the two-thirds majority necessary to override 
a veto. It is quite possible, however, that a stalemate can 
be avoided. During the past two Congresses, the South- 
ern Democrats almost always sided with the Republicans 
on questions of domestic policy and, if this alliance per- 
sists, the Government will function regardless of Mr. 
Truman’s vetoes. We shall then enter upon a period of 
Congressional supremacy. 

The people have spoken. We hope that the President 
will make it as easy as possible for the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress to carry out whatever program they 
have in mind. And may God help the country if it isn’t 
a good one. 


_UNRRA and displaced persons 


A thoroughgoing investigation of UNRRA officials’ 
activities is more than overdue if the allegations made 
by Free Europe, a London weekly review, are even partly 
true. According to this magazine (as quoted by the NCWC 
News Service London correspondent) “UNRRA’s desire 
is to secure repatriation by any means whatever, how- 
ever ignoble, short of physical force.” It quotes section 
(c) of Resolution No. 99 passed by the UNRRA council 
in Geneva: “1) That the Administration shall remove all 
UNRRA personnel who discourage repatriation; 2) That 
the Administration shall admit to displaced persons 
camps only such voluntary agency personnel as under- 
take not to discourage repatriation, and shall remove 
such personnel if they are found to discourage repatria- 
tion.” Free Europe’s comment on this is: “To say almost 
anything true about the present regimes in Poland, the 
Ukraine, the Baltic States or Yugoslavia is to ‘discourage 
repatriation.’ ” 

The Tablet, London Catholic weekly, appeals “to Car- 
dinal Spellman and all the great Catholic electorate of 
New York City to inform themselves clearly about these 
policies of UNRRA, for which a New York figure, ex- 
Mayor LaGuardia, must be held responsible.” Marriages 
of displaced persons in the British zone, charges the 




















Tablet, must have the permission of the UNRRA office, 
which will consider them “in consultation” with the War- 
saw authorities—who will be put in possession of the 
names and addresses of relatives of displaced persons 
who refuse to return. Applications by Polish students for 
admission to German universities in the British zone 
were declared invalid by Warsaw representatives unless 
they gave the address of the applicants’ relatives in Po- 
land and their reasons for not going back to Poland. 
The grim possibilities of NKVD action against the rela- 
tives of displaced persons to compel such persons to re- 
turn to Poland need no underlining. The Tablet finally 
quotes an order issued in Stuttgart by one Barney Fick- 
lin stopping, as of October 1, all forms of educational, 
recreational and cultural activities in camps of a hundred 
or more Polish displaced persons. 

This is an open and a crying scandal, that the organi- 
zation which should represent the mercy and charity of 
the world should prostitute its activities to the service of 
tyranny and barbarity. Our statesmen justified the sweep- 
ing concessions at Moscow and Yalta by promising a 
democratic regime in Poland; if we are defaulting on 
that promise, let us not add to our defection by thrusting 
fresh victims under the Warsaw tryanny. As one of the 
chief supports of UNRRA, we have the right and the 
duty to intervene. 


Core of the curriculum 


A superficial observer of “trends” in American education 
might find it paradoxical, and even mildly mirth-provok- 
ing, that our Catholic-school people should be seriously 
concerned with their inadequacies in “scholarship and 
research” at the very moment when secular institutions, 
richly endowed and equipped for their technical task, 
are audibly alarmed over the paganism and irreligiosity 
of the products of their laboratories and lecture-halls. 

The superficial observer would be wrong again. No 
paradox, but profound and instinctive agreement on 
pedagogical fundamentals (simple stuff, after all!) un- 
derlies the current self-criticism of religious and secular 
schools. To all but the crude materialist it is plain that 
no child is “educated,” liberally or otherwise, in art. 
science or technology, in whom the knowledge, love and 
service of God do not mature with the development of 
body, mind, emotions and moral character. The secular 
educator grows panicky at the results of his own disas- 
trous experiment with religious “neutrality.” The Catholic 
schoolman always owes to his eternal ideal of perfection 
—that Christ be formed in the child—a certain measure 
of dissatisfaction with his progress towards “integra- 
tion” of scholarship, research, instruction and religion in 
the school. 

The Holy Father’s reference, in his broadcast to the 
Boston congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine(Cf. America, Nov. 9, 1946, p. 146), to the “mea- 
ger, shallow knowledge of their God” among “leaders in 
important spheres of public life” will have confirmed 
American Catholic educators in their determination, al- 
ways a major feature of their national and regional con- 


ferences, to keep religion in its central “place of honor in 
college and university curricula.” 

It is clear from the context of the Papal recommenda- 
tion that no parallel instructional “courses” in religion 
will save our college “scholarship and research” pro- 
grams from the sterility and frustration of which the 
seculars complain. Religion must contribute what Berg- 
son called the “soul-supplement” to every course in the 
curriculum. Dedication to a living religious faith must 
form the major link between teacher and pupil, as it con- 
ditions the very atmosphere both breathe in common, 
in the classroom no less than in the chapel, marketplace 
and-home. It must invade and pervade particularly, as a 
directive force, the teaching of the natural sciences 
(chemistry, physics, biology) and the social sciences 
(sociology, economics, political science) as these are 
fraught with such potentialities for good and evil in the 
society our educated leaders are called upon to animate 
and serve. Philosophy and history, of course, are help- 
less as instruments of mental discipline unless in subject- 
matter and methodology they constantly give and take 
account of “the whole man,” including his radical rela- 
tion to God, Creator of his world and Redeemer of his 
soul. 

This is not to harness a miscalled “independent” art 
or science to the missionary chariot of “apologetics.” 
It is simply to avow in practice the truth that lives in the 
worthy teacher’s deepest instinct, so cogently expressed 
in the Holy Father’s words: 

Men must be brought to be conscious of the fact 

of God’s existence, of their utter dependence on His 

power and love and mercy, and of their moral obli- 

gation to shape their daily lives according to His 

most holy will. 
But that sort of “integration” makes every member of 
the faculty a “professor of religion,” lay theologian and 
spiritual father to his boys and girls? So be it. It was 
the specter of a world of pagan science and pagan peace- 
plans Augustine had in mind when he called teaching the 
“divinest of the arts.” 


A distant goal: 


freedom from want 


Quantities of available food in this country lead many 
Americans to think that all is well with the worid’s food 
supply. Such is not the case. While the actual crisis of 
the food shortage was probably passed in the winter and 
spring of the 1945-46 crop season, the outlook for 1947 
and 1948 is anything but bright. World agriculture re- 
mains dislocated. Equipment is in poor condition and 
fertilizers are in short supply. The damage done soil re- 
sources by too intensive cultivation during war years can 
not be repaired for many seasons. Consequently the 
always hungry world is more hungry than usual and in 
charity or in our hopes for peace with justice we cannot 
afford to forget that fact. 

Reports of good or record crops, especially of wheat, 
should not lead unwary newspaper readers astray. Men 
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live on more than grains, and because of shortages in 
other lines the demand for cereals is greater than it 
usually is. 

To view the situation in perspective, several facts 
should be remembered: 

1. Wheat production is up. During the 1946-47 crop 
year the annual prewar average of 5,900 million bushels 
will be once more approached. However, in certain parts 
of Europe this past summer and fall the potential harvest 
was cut by drought and storms, thus making local and 
regional shortages inevitable. The crop now growing in 
the southern hemisphere promises to approximate normal 
levels, but drought in Australia and later contingencies 
must not be underestimated. 

2. Rice, equivalent of wheat in much of the Orient, is 
not yet entirely harvested. Reports on early harvests in 
India and China are far from encouraging, though the 
total shortage will not be known until the December crop 
is gathered. During the fall months great suffering and 
hunger have been unavoidable. In India the severest kind 
of rationing has thus far spread existing supplies, but in 
the light of this year’s shortages the crisis cannot be re- 
garded as over. In China distribution of even relief sup- 
plies has been so spotty that continued hunger is un- 
avoidable. 

3. Meat production in 1947 will probably be below 
1946 levels. Decrease in livestock population was bound 
to follow upon grain shortages plus the postwar slaughter- 
ing and consumption spree. So long as feed remains short 
and expensive, replacement will be slow. This means 
greater demand for grain and grain products as human 
food. 

4. Oils and fats will remain short as long as regular 
meat production lags behind. International shipments of 
oils and fats in 1946 were only half the prewar total of 
6,000,000 long tons. Next year will witness little improve- 
ment. Distribution of oils and fats for urgently needed 
foodstuffs is further complicated by popular demand for 
soap, especially in the United States. 

The preview of all lines of food should be sobering. 
Traditionally the world produces only between sixty and 
seventy-five per cent of the food its people need. Today 
it is fighting to get back to even that level of efficiency. 
A large portion of the world’s population is presently 
subsisting on a diet which leads only to starvation. Addi- 
tional millions cannot get enough to stave off the ill 
effects of malnutrition, since they lack the basic foods 
necessary for health. 

Years of hunger lie ahead. Make no mistake about it. 
Because we Americans somehow managed to achieve 
better distribution of food domestically in the midst of 
all this misery, and even raised our diets a few hundred 
calories over an abundant 3,000, we must not allow our- 
selves to grow callous to what is actually an intolerable 
world situation. 

The test of our sincerity still is before us. It will come 
when we actually proclaim our postwar international 
food policy. Meanwhile the world’s hungry wait to see 
what provision is made for immediate relief once 
UNRRA is ended. 
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The Vatican’s “holy war”’ 

There are too many appeals to ancient prejudices latent 
in certain slogans to make it easy to lay them to rest. 
One of the most live and kicking of these is a notion 
which is being sedulously circulated, to the effect that the 
Vatican is engaged in a supposed “holy war” against 
communism. The picture is conjured up before the public 
mind of a warlike crusade, a papal or ecclesiastical call 
to arms against Russia or against any nation which 
should meet with Vatican disapproval. It is time that 
such a misleading concept should be exposed. 

No person in his senses can imagine that the Vatican 
wants war with Russia or any other country. The Catho- 
lic Church prays for peace, desires it with unutterable 
longing. And the Pope as visible head of the Catholic 
Church is supreme in his labors and desires for peace. 
In this he is simply following the example of his imme- 
diate predecessors, Popes Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI. 
Like every intelligent person, the Pope is convinced that 
the people of Russia long for peace perhaps more than 
any other people in the world; and he will eagerly wel- 
come any indications, if such ever occur, of genuinely 
pacific intentions on the part of the Soviet regime. 

The Pope, however, believes that communism, which 
is Russia’s strong arm psychologically and politically, is 
definitely out to promote war, not only to stir up troubles 
and peoples against peoples, groups against groups, but 
also to thwart and destroy the only foundation upon 
which any permanent peace can be built. 

In a very different sense, there is a papal “war” and 
it is of supreme importance that its nature and scope be 
rightly conceived. This is a war against communism’s doc- 
trine, machinery and propaganda, as an enemy of peace. 

It is foolish to believe that communism can be elimi- 
nated by force of arms or money, by atom bombs or by 
mere instruction of the masses in a better understanding 
of American business ideals. It cannot be destroyed by 
air bases or by foreign investments; nor can it be elim- 
inated if we selfishly perpetuate abuses which now exist 
in our social and political system. These abuses are 
communism’s seed-ground, and communism thrives upon 
them by exploiting them to the limit. 

As long as we have race hatred and race conflict, as 
long as deadlocks block our governmental system, as long 
as trade-unionism is divided against itself and govern- 
ment, management and labor are at odds with one an- 
other, we shall not be able to conduct an intelligent war 
against communism. 

Since communism, in its deepest roots, is a spiritual 
evil, arising from spiritual disorders, the most effective 
and important elements in such a warfare must be 
spiritual regeneration, the voice of Jesus Christ and His 
Gospel, speaking through His Church, heard in the 
midst of the religiously indifferent world of today. And 
this voice must talk the language of the day, not in a 
muffled or mysterious manner, but straight to the hearts, 
minds and wills of the multitudes. This is the real “holy 
war,” and the Pope has declared it. And it is a warfare 
in which all who honor God and country can join. 














CIO at Atlantic City 


“Between now and the week of November 18” the CIO 
must decide whether it “will remain a citadel of American 
unionism and a tower of strength to democracy or the chief 
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base of operations in the U. S. for an 
alien, totalitarian power.” 





When the Congress of Industrial Organizations as- 
sembles next week at Atlantic City for its eighth consti- 
tutional convention, ghosts will stalk the delegates and 
history will be made. The ghosts will be memories of 
another CIO convention in the famous resort city when 
John L. Lewis abdicated, wept in front of the visibly 
affected delegates and promised unstinted loyalty to his 
chosen successor, Philip Murray. 

The history—well, history is always made at CIO con- 
ventions. From its birth in 1936, this offspring of the 
brain of John L. Lewis—or was it the brain of somebody 
else, plus the organizing genius and leadership of Lewis? 
—has been in the headlines. If it wasn’t the sitdown 
strikes at Flint, it was fireworks at Akron, or the bloody 
battle of “Little Steel,” or Lewis’ strategic flights into 
ornate and somewhat corny rhetoric, or PAC. To many 
millions of farmers and bankers and industrialists—to 
almost everybody who lives on the right side of the 
tracks—the CIO has spelled revolution and a menace to 
the American Way. But to other millions it has carried a 
dynamic message of hope and dignity, of freedom from 
fear and from want. It stormed the battlements of steel 
and rubber and automobiles; it conquered meat-packing 
and textiles and shipping. When the bitter fighting was 
over, the CIO stood like a young giant squarely astride 
the nation’s basic industry. It had organized the un- 
organized. 

In the course of its furious history, the CJO has not 
emerged unscathed. It was badly mauled by some of the 
toughest-minded rugged individualists this or any other 
country has ever seen; save for a few relatively peaceful 
years during the war its bitter feud with the AFL has 
continued unabated; it was slapped around by both the 
78th and 79th Congresses; and the nation’s press, with 
only a handful of exceptions, has been uniformly hostile. 
But its deepest wounds came not from outside; they were 
inflicted from within. Beginning with the convention of 
1939, the CIO has been a house divided against itself, 
and for a few months in 1941, following Hitler’s attack 
on Russia, with Lewis brooding and Murray seriously 
ill, it was touch and go whether the CIO would survive 
or not. It survived. It survived even the later defection 
of Lewis and the departure of the mineworkers. Now it is 
marching on Atlantic City six million strong. 

But the ghosts will be there and this time another 
leader may make a moving address and weep without 
shame and hand his power over to a chosen successor. 
If he does, there are veteran observers of the American 
labor movement who wouldn’t bet an inflated dollar on 
the CIO’s chance to survive. The gentle man, the humble, 
soft-spoken man who ascended the throne in 1940 with 
fear and doubt in his heart has become the cement which 
holds the CIO together. The immediate future of the CIO 
is in Phil Murray’s hands—and in his hands alone. 


It isn’t a question merely of Mr. Murray’s staying on 
as President. Between now and the week of November 
18, the man who has never sought power and who loves 
peace and quiet friendship must make another decision, 
too. He must decide whether the CIO will remain what it 
was founded to be—a citadel of American unionism and 
a tower of strength to democracy—or become the chief 
base of operations in the United States for an alien and 
totalitarian power. 

Perhaps, as learned scholars tell us, history does not 
repeat itself, but it does, surely, exhibit some very re- 
markable parallels. Behind the dramatic events at Atlantic 
City in 1940 was the question of American foreign policy. 
It will be the big question this time, also. 

When John L. Lewis kept his word to step down in 
1940 after the CIO refused to support Wendell Willkie 
for the presidency, he may still have hoped in the secrecy 
of his heart that the delegates would overrule and draft 
him. Certainly he did nothing to stop the uproarious 
demonstration during the first day of the convention, 
even though “Draft Lewis” placards were prominent in 
the parade. But whatever his inner feelings may have 
been, history has left us in no doubt about the character 
of the demonstration. It was led and kept going for forty- 
three minutes chiefly by his faithful mineworkers and 
his strange allies, the somewhat less faithful Communists. 

Those were the days when John Lewis was the great 
hero of the Daily Worker, when Lee Pressman congratu- 
lated him for breaking with Roosevelt and working to 
elect Willkie, when Harry Bridges said he showed “the 
courage of a lion” and Earl Browder called him “a 
giant.” It was, the reader may recall, the infamous period 
when Hitler and Stalin were living in friendship under 
the pact solemnly signed by Molotov and the late Herr 
Ribbentrop. The alliance between Lewis and the Com- 
munists, which dated from the founding of the CIO, had 
never been an easy one. Lewis had fought the Stalinists 
for years and all during the nineteen-twenties in the 
communist press he was a fascist and goodness knows 
what. But the start of the war in Europe in 1939 led the 
suspicious allies to lower their guard, and relations be- 
tween John L. and the “Commies” became almost cor- 
dial. The isolationism of the one coincided with the de- 
votion of the other to the Moscow party line and split 
the CIO wide open. 

Many of the delegates converging on Atlantic City 
will remember all this. By an accident of history the 
United States and Russia found themselves toward the 
end of 1941 on the same side in a battle for survival. 
The wounds caused in the CIO during the period between 
August, 1939, and December, 1941, were forgotten by 
common consent and only the scars remained. The CIO 
Communists became overnight the most patriotic people 
in the country. Indeed, in their devotion to the war 
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against Hitler they developed into the most enthusiasic 
supporters of piece-work and incentive schemes the labor 
movement has ever seen. They even went down the line 
for a labor draft. Were these exponents of the speed-up 
and labor draft, one wondered, really the bold, bad cap- 
tains of class warfare and the vanguard of the labor 
movement the Daily Worker likes to boast about? 

They were—and they were generals, too! Practically 
the only trouble the comrades caused the CIO once Rus- 
sia was invaded and the war changed from an imperialist 
mess into a holy crusade against fascism developed over 
Soviet demands for opening a second front in Western 
Europe. Communist-dominated CIO unions suddenly 
sprouted a regiment of military experts and there was a 
flurry of resolutions calling upon the United States to 
open a second front now. But at the 1942 convention in 
Boston and again the following year at Philadelphia, 
President Murray quickly put an end to this nonsense. 
There was some talk, too, before the Philadelphia con- 
vention, of ousting CIO Secretary-Treasurer James Carey, 
who had displeased the Daily Worker by protesting the 
Soviet execution of the two Polish democrats and labor 
leaders, Ehrlich and Alter. But Mr. Murray was in such 
firm control by this time that nothing came of this either. 

The trouble started again with the end of the war when 
Soviet Russia immediately made it clear that she wanted 
imperialistic aggrandizement, not peace, and that the 
wartime alliance had been strictly a matter of necessity 
and the Atlantic Charter a lot of eyewash. The party line 
shifted from cooperation with all groups, including the 
National Association of Manufacturers to something like 
old-fashioned warfare. Over here Browder was liquidated 
and “revisionism” and other heretical deviations from 
strict Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy were repudiated with 
the fervent beating of many militant breasts. When the 
new party line called for complete support of Stalin’s 
unbridled imperialism and opposition to the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States which bordered dangerously on 
treason, it was inevitable that there would be repercus- 
sions in the CIO, They have been audible for the past 
half-year. 

It is the story of 1940 all over again, when staunch 
Roosevelt advocates like Sidney Hillman, Philip Murray, 
Walter Reuther and James Carey had to suffer the in- 
dignity of watching CIO Communists walking in Amer- 
ican Peace Mobilization picket lines around the White 
House. Today the same people who then denounced 
Roosevelt as a warmonger allied with Wall Street are 
shouting the infamous lie that the United States is using 
the atomic bomb to promote Big Business imperialism 
and to threaten the Soviet Union and the struggling new 
“democracies” of Eastern Europe. Only this time when 
the convention assembles John L. Lewis will not be 
around to protect the comrades, as he was in 1940, if the 
honest democrats in the CIO decide to attempt some 
badly needed house-cleaning. 

The extent and difficulty of this job should not be 
underestimated by the general public. As a result of 
adroit propaganda, the Communists have persuaded a lot 
of innocents that the Party is the vanguard of the labor 
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movement, that Soviet Russia is a paradise and the 
motherland of the workers, and that any criticism of com- 
munism is red baiting and indecent. In addition to their 
success in spreading these uproarious falsehoods, they 
have managed to place some of their most talented oper- 
atives high in the CIO breaucracy and to gain tight con- 
trol over a dozen or more CIO unions. To make the CIO 
safe for democratic unionism will not be an easy job or 
one that can be accomplished overnight. 

Six months ago there was some disposition in high CIO 
circles to avoid a showdown fight for the time being and 
present a solid front to a hostile world, but the trend of 
events has pretty well wrecked this strategy—if that is 
the name for it. The brutal and anti-democratic foreign 
policy of the Kremlin, combined with Stalin’s open hos- 
tility toward the United States and the insulting boldness 
with which American Communists have attempted to sub- 
vert CIO unions and turn them against their own country, 
has made a program of unity and peace impossible. The 
democratic unionists have been forced to fight whether 
they want to or not. What is at stake now is the very 
life of the ClIO— its idealism, its devotion to democracy 
and true liberalism, its Americanism. By the time the con- 
vention assembles, even the most apathetic delegate will 
know that the Federal Bureau of Investigation, on direct 
orders from President Truman, is engaged in a thorough 
investigation of Communists in the CIO. 

Before his. death Sidney Hillman knew that one totali- 
tarianism had replaced another in Eastern Europe and 
that the Kremlin had destroyed the dream of One World 
organized for justice. For this dream—a world united in 
war and peace—he had sacrificed a strongly held con- 
viction that you cannot do business with our domestic 
Communists. The people who were really shocked by his 
working alliance with the Communist-dominated Greater 
New York CIO Council during the 1944 Presidential 
campaign were not the ones who regarded Hillman as a 
dangerous radical or a secret Communist—which he was 
not—but the men who knew him as one of the bitterest 
foes of the Red Fascists in the CIO. They remembered 
Hillman’s great speech at the 1940 CIO convention, when 
he said: 

The oldest organization in our labor movement has 

incorporated a sound provision into its constitution 


excluding Communists from membership, and I say 
what is good for the United Mine Workers is good 


enough for me. 


And, referring to the Communists again: “Their loyalty 
is to an organization within an organization. I don’t have 
to call them by name. Whether their orders come from 
Rome, Berlin or Moscow, it’s the same thing.” 

What gives pertinence to these echoes from the past is 
the fact that before he died Hillman saw the conse- 
quences to the CIO of the failure of the dream of a united 
world. Some day the full story will be told. It is suffi- 
cient to state now that Hillman saw his mistake, regretted 
it and determined to break with the Communists and 
oust them from the CIO. One of the last things he did 
before his death was to confer with at least one powerful 
CIO leader on plans for an anti-communist campaign. 























Had he lived, he would have been a powerful help next 
week at Atlantic City. 

Now the brant of the burden falls heavily on Presi- 
dent Philip Murray. Other men can lead the fight for 
democratic trade unionism, but Mr. Murray’s energetic 
support is necessary for its success. No one else in the 
CIO can deliver the steelworkers in a solid bloc. No one 
else can call to their senses essentially decent people who, 
for reasons of prestige or labor politics, or just person- 
alities, have been playing ball with the Stalinists—notably 
in the United Auto Workers. No one else has Mr. Mur- 
ray’s personal following and prestige. At any rate that is 
the way the picture looks from this corner. 

Mr. Murray has carried a crushing load these past 
few years. He has worked hard as President of the CIO 


Christian humanism 
and the liberal split 


and head of its largest affiliate, the United Steelworkers. 
He has worked even harder on the great problems con- 
nected with the late war and the peace. Not in the best 
of health, he has well merited the withdrawal to Pitts- 
burgh, to his family and his beloved steelworkers, to 
which he sincerely aspires. What his decision will be 
next week only he can say. If he sees the issues as his 
many loyal friends see them, if he is persuaded as they 
are that the honor and good name of the CIO are at 
stake, and even its life, and that what will hurt the CIO 
will not be a fight over communism but the absence of 
one, he will remain as CIO President and strike a blow 
for freedom and human dignity at Atlantic City that will 
he heard with joy throughout the country—and even the 


world. 


“The only effective opposition to communist totalitarianism 
today, as to nazi totalitarianism in the past, is that of a 
humanism based on the moral and supernatural order,” is 

the conclusion of Edwin Niederberger, 





Edwin Niederberger 


formerly of the staff of the Pittsburgh 
Catholic. 





Whatever the more or less immediate political effects of 
the Wallace incident, there would also seem to be cause 
for concern in regard to the mentality underlying his 
position, for, in provoking a serious cleavage in the 
liberal-progressive ranks which were held together so 
long under the leadership of the late President Roosevelt, 
it may signalize further confusion and difficulties in the 
work of domestic social reconstruction, which still re- 
mains the greatest and most practical answer to com- 
munism. 

Disregarding the Communists and fellow travelers who 
have so readily undertaken the championing of Mr. 
Wallace, there is without doubt a sizable group of men 
who look to him as the standard-bearer of Rooseveltian 
liberalism and will follow him in his viewpoint on for- 
eign policy. Composed of that vague generality which 
might be called the humanitarian liberals, including some 
labor leaders, this group has been and will continue to 
be deeply concerned in social and economic reform at 
home. Their sincerity and passion for peace need not be 
questioned. Their distrust of imperialism—whether Brit- 
ish, American or Russian—as conducive to another war, 
is salutary. Their wish to get along amicably with Russia 
is shared by most Americans. 

Yet the nature and extent of the concessions Mr. Wal- 
lace is willing to make in order to get along with Russia 
are such as to raise the whole question of the adequacy 
of his understanding of the realities underlying the Rus- 
sian problem. His acknowledgment of Russia’s right to 
“socialize” her neighbors in a sort of friendly compe- 
tition with America’s preachment of democracy is a mon- 
strosity. His apparent willingness to forgive and forget 
Russia’s past violations of pacts and to believe that all 
that is necessary for everybody is a fresh start, is too 
reminiscent of Munich to lift up the heart in hope. 

Fundamentally, it is the absence of a moral viewpoint, 


with an accompanying too-easy reliance upon expediency 
of a sentimental sort, that gives rise to misgivings about 
the competency of Mr. Wallace or other humanitarian 
liberals to construct an effective Russian policy. In this 
connection—and incidentally that of the claims of true 
Rooseveltian succession being made in the present dis- 
pute—a comparison of Mr. Wallace’s points with state- 
ments made at various times by Mr. Roosevelt is most 
interesting. 

Mr. Wallace believes that the tactics and aims of Rus- 
sian totalitarianism are no threat to us and that we 
should desist from protesting against them. Mr. Roosevelt 
said: 

There is a solidarity and interdependence about the 

modern world, both technically and morally, which 

makes it impossible for any nation completely to 
isolate itself from economic and political upheavals 
in the rest of the world, especially when such up- 
heavals appear to be spreading and not declining. 

There can be no stability or peace either within 

nations or between nations except under laws and 

moral standards adhered to by all. . . . It is therefore 

a matter of vital interest and concern to the people 

of the United States that the sanctity of international 

treaties and the maintenance of international moral- 

ity be restored. (Quarantine speech, Oct. 5, 1937.) 
Mr. Wallace professes that his great concern is peace and 
that a “hard” policy will result only in war. Mr. Roose- 
velt said: 

I want our great democracy to be wise enough to 

realize that aloofness from war is not promoted by 

unawareness of war. In a world of mutual sus- 
picions, peace must be affirmatively reached for. It 
cannot just be wished for. It cannot just be waited 

for. (The American Way, p 45; Oct. 12, 1937.) 

Mr. Wallace thinks we should withdraw our forces from 
all outlying points. Mr. Roosevelt said: 

We are entitled, I think, to greater reassurance than 

can be given by words; the kind of proof which 
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can be given, for example, by actual discussions, 
leading to actual disarmament. . . . Not otherwise 
can we be relieved of the necessity of increasing 
our own military and naval establishments. For 
while we refuse to accept as a permanent necessity 
the idea of force, and reject it as an ideal of life, 
we must be prepared to meet with success any 

application of force against us. (Oct. 26, 1938.) 
Mr. Wallace says Russia has as much right to “social- 
ize” her neighbors as we have to promote democracy 
in ours. Mr. Roosevelt said: 

It is our determination to restore the conquered 

peoples to the dignity of human beings, masters of 

their own fate, entitled to freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want and freedom 

as _ (The American Way, p. 26; July 20, 

Today we seek a moral basis for peace. It cannot 
be a real peace if it fails to recognize brotherhood. 

It cannot be a lasting peace if the fruit of it is 

oppression, or starvation, or cruelty, or human life 

dominated by armed camps. It cannot be a sound 
peace if small nations must live in fear of powerful 
neighbors. It cannot be a moral peace if freedom 
= _invasion is my a It cannot “rn 

intelligent i it denies free t 

rapes ye ideals which wth arg ea to find 

common ground. It cannot be a righteous peace if 

the worship of God is denied. (The American Way, 

p. 43; March 16, 1940.) 

It is tempting to draw from these utterances of Mr. 
Roosevelt further applications to the present world situa- 
tion, yet for the matter in hand a mere setting-forth of 
these principles should be sufficient to bring out the 
vivid contrast between the Wallace and Roosevelt view- 
points, and to show Mr. Roosevelt’s deep insight into 
underlying spiritual realities. 

For the only effective opposition to communist totali- 
tarianism today, as to nazi totalitarianism in the past, is 
that of a humanism based on the moral and supernatural 
order. There is no other real choice for the world. Any 
other position is not only unstable and confused, but 
tends to offer comfort and aid to totalitarianism, as has 
been the case with the position of Mr. Wallace and his 
followers. Moreover, the type of humanitarianism which 
seems to motivate so many of the modern liberals is 
rooted in the same anthropomorphic humanism (to use 
the term of Jacques Maritain) which finds its logical 
expression in communism. This may explain the often 
puzzling unwillingness of some liberals to condemn com- 
munism, for consciously or not they sympathize with its 
ideals and with the gigantic task of transforming Russia 
into a workers’ paradise, and are led to excuse or ignore 
the brutalities and oppression of communism as merely 
incidental or arising from provocation. This has always 
been peculiarly a problem of the liberals because they 
are unable to see the essential moral wrongness of com- 
munism and look on it as differing only in degree from 
more moderate reform programs. 

It may be that in the Wallace incident we are witness- 
ing an expression of a new ferment in liberal thought 
which will, as time goes on, drive its exponents to firmer 
ground on one side or the other. There is an air of 
inevitability about the incident, the inevitability of logic. 
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And by the same inevitability of logic the incident would 
not seem to mark a final position, but rather a beginning. 
And not so much the beginning of a new integration ot 
the old liberal-progressive forces as of a breaking-down 
of an unstable coalition which in the past, under the 
extraordinary leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, gave the 
appearance of solidity, of even a new type of democracy 
which might remake the world. 

It is with some sadness that one recalls the high hopes 
of those days, especially of one particular day, January 
4, 1939, when Mr. Roosevelt delivered his annual mes- 
sage to Congress. In commenting upon that message, 
Walter Lippmann said it contained 

. . . a philosophy which formulates in outline the 
positive answer of the West to the forces which 
threaten the western world. One would greatly un- 
derestimate its significance in thinking of it only as 
a response to the challenge of nazism. It is in a 
much more important sense a response to those 
forces of moral disintegration which communism, 
fascism and nazism inherit and exploit. . . . This 
message contains within it, by implication and in 
embryo, the outline of that reconstruction in their 
moral philosophy which the democracies must un- 
dertake if they are to survive. 


Jacques Maritain himself looked upon the same speech 
as a “considerable event,” and believed that “America 
understands that she must at one and the same time de- 
fend democracy and work out a new democracy, and 
that this work is not possible unless the Christian values 
are vitally integrated into it.” (Twilight of Civilization, 
p. 55.) 

It might be profitable to re-read portions of that mem- 
orable 1939 message in the light of Wallace’s position, re- 
membering that at that time, whatever the humanitarian 
liberals thought of the principles set forth by Mr. Roose- 
velt, they did not see fit to take a stand towards nazi 
Germany similar to that they now take towards com- 


munist Russia. 

A war which threatened to envelop the world in 

flames has been averted; but it has Merah increas- 

ingly clear that world peace is not assured. 

All about us rage undeclared wars—military and 
economic. All about us grow more deadly armaments 
—military and economic. All about us are threats of 
new aggression—amilitary and economic. 

Storms from abroad directly challenge three insti- 
tutions indispensable to Americans, now as always. 
The first is religion. It is the source of the other two 
—democracy and international good faith. 

Religion, by teaching man his relationship to God, 
gives the individual a sense of his own dignity and 

teaches him to respect himself by respecting his 
neighbors. 

Democracy, the practice of self-government, is a 
covenant among free men to respect the rights and 
liberties of their fellows. 

International good faith, a sister of democracy, 
springs from the will of civilized nations of men to 
respect the rights and liberties of other nations of 
men. 

In a modern civilization, all three—religion, de- 
mocracy and international good faith—complement 
and support each other. 

Where freedom of religion has been attacked, the 
attack has come from sources opposed to democracy. 




















Where democracy has been overthrown, the spirit of 
free worship has disappeared. And where religion 
and democracy have vanished, good faith and reason 
in international affairs have given way to strident 
ambition and brute force. . . . 

We know what might happen to us of the United 
States if the new philosophy of force were to encom- 
pass the other continents and invade our own. We, 
no more than other nations, can afford to be sur- 
rounded by the enemies of our faith and our human- 


But the world has grown so small and weapons of 
attack so swift that no nation can be safe in its will 
to peace so long as any other powerful nation refuses 
to settle its grievances at the council table. For if 
any government bristling with implements of war 
insists on policies of force, weapons of defense give 
the only safety.... 

God-fearing democracies . . . cannot safely be in- 
different to international lawlessness anywhere. They 
cannot forever let pass, without effective protest, acts 
of aggression against sister nations—acts which auto- 
matically undermine all of us. . . . they must proceed 
along practical peaceful lines. But . . . that does not 
mean we must act as if there were no aggressors at 
all. There are many methods short of war. 

As a result of the defection of the Wallace liberals from 
the great principles voiced by one whom they neverthe- 
less still invoke as their leader, Christian humanists and 
all those who take their stand on the moral order find 
themselves in a position which requires constant vigilance 
and prudence. In supporting the cause of international 
morality, which in turn requires a “hard” policy towards 
present Russian tactics, they are in the company of re- 
actionaries whose anti-Russianism and anti-communism 
are not motivated so much by spiritual considerations as 
by emotional and material ones which are conducive to 
actions and attitudes that cannot be reconciled with the 
Christian position. Reactionary emotionalism, moreover, 
is carried over to domestic affairs (the process is also a 
reversible one) and becomes a highly rigid antagonism 
towards social reform. It is here particularly that the 
true position of the Christian humanists must be asserted 
as clearly and strongly as in the case of Russian totali- 
tarianism. For resistance to the communist threat from 


The Veto and 
the Council’s future 


abroad will be no more effective, ultimately, than the 
success of establishing a working Christian democracy 
at home. In other words, the aim of Christian human- 
ism is not to serve as opposition to communism, or to 
destroy Russia in an inevitable war, but to reconstruct 
the world, including Russia and ourselves. 

Yet it is just on the home front where the Christian 
humanists, parting from the reactionaries, find their 
views coincide most frequently on specific issues with 
those of the humanitarian liberals. They will continue 
to work for mutual ends, yet it is only to be expected 
that whatever suspicion and distrust existed in the past 
will now be intensified, for the liberals will endeavor to 
give the appearance of a necessary connection between 
a progressive domestic program and their foreign policy. 

But what will come out of the liberal ferment may not 
be nearly so important as what will be done by the 
Christian humanists, if in that term, for lack of a better, 
one may include all those who desire a social order 
based on the moral law. In the recent past many of them 
felt that their views were adequately expressed by Mr. 
Roosevelt and went along with his liberal coalition, 
however distasteful some of the company. With that 
coalition now disintegrating, and with the Democratic 
party shaken by dissension and seeming gradually 
to lose its crusader role, the Christian humanists find 
themselves thwarted, deprived of a great spokesman, 
scattered, and perhaps more and more disillusioned with 
present party affiliations. But encouraged by the advance 
of Christian democracy in Europe, and becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of their political potentialities, it 
does not seem likely that they will long acquiesce in that 
condition. The problem they face is that of acquiring 
coherence and effectiveness. Whether a pluralization of 
parties may eventually result, or whether one of the pres- 
ent major parties can again be inspired with a sense of 
the democratic mission, is of course open to speculation; 
yet it seems probable that the Christian humanists will 
be more and more on their own. With such stimulating 
effects, the Wallace incident may be a blessing in dis- 


guise. 


According to Sir Carl Berendsen, head of the New Zealand 
delegation, the veto power in the UN “is a negation in the 
international field of those principles of equitable democ- 
racy which are so dear to a large sec- 
tion of mankind?” Is his charge justi- 





Robert A. Graham fied? 





The veto question, which seized the headlines from the 
first day of the General Assembly, is not the kind to be 
settled for good at one sitting of the United Nations. 
This is a way of saying that we are dealing here with a 
moral and constitutional question so profound that a 
final decision is not a matter of weeks or months but of 
years. It is hard to find a single feature of the United 
Nations upon which the future character of international 
society more directly depends. The arguments and coun- 
ter-arguments which we are hearing at Flushing Meadow 


Park and Lake Success are only the continuation of a 
great debate that began even before the San Francisco 
meeting and which is not likely to be resolved in the im- 
mediate future. 

The struggle concerns the relative position of the great 
and small Powers in the framework of a world peace 
organization. The moral issue stems from the fact that 
the Charter recognizes, in the veto, a distinction among 
the Members based solely on power. The constitutional 
issue comes from the position of privilege enjoyed by 
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one group of Members over another, in apparent conflict 
with the principle of the “sovereign equality of all its 
Members” upon which the Organization is supposed to 
be based. Sir Carl Berendsen, head of the New Zealand 
delegation, hit it off accurately on October 29 when he 
said to the Assembly: 

The veto power . . . is in essence the application of 

the false and pagan principle that might makes right. 

It is a negation in the international field of those 

principles of equitable democracy which are so dear 

to such a large section of mankind. 

The piéce de résistance consists of a few words in the 
third paragraph of Article 27 of the Charter reading as 
follows: “Decisions of the Security Council on . . . [non- 
procedural] matters shall be made by the affirmative vote 
of seven members including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members.” The United States, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, France and China are the permanent 
members of the Council. The word “veto” never occurs 
anywhere in the Charter, but since all of the big Five 
must be on the affirmative side of a proposition it is 
clear that by withholding its vote one great Power can 
prevent a decision. It should be noted in passing, how- 
ever, that this applies only to the Security Council. There 
is no veto in the General Assembly or the Social and 
Economic Council. 

The Assembly has two propositions before it now. One 
was presented by Guillermo Belt, quiet and unostentatious 
head of the Cuban delegation. This calls for a constitu- 
tional convention to revise the Charter, particularly to 
eliminate the so-called veto privilege. The other was in- 
troduced by Australia and merely asks that the voting 
procedure in the Security Council be discussed with a 
view to arriving at a workable interpretation of its terms. 
In these two proposals the veto is attacked from different 
quarters. The Cuban proposal is manifestly based on the 
incompatibility of the veto with the principles of the 
Charter. The Australians take a more conservative view 
and attempt to modify the evils of the veto system 
through “interpretation” rather than through constitu- 
tional revision. Sefior Belt was fully aware that a con- 
stitutional change itself faces a veto, but he apparently 
feels that at least he is emphasizing the principle by 
putting it on the agenda. 

At this session of the Assembly the issue is not so 
much the principle of the veto as its broad interpretation 
and the frequent use to which it has been put. The view 
of the Belgian delegation as expressed by M. F. van 
Langenhove probably represents a cross-section of mod- 
erate opinion. On October 24 he said to the members of 
the Assembly: 

What the Belgian delegation has fought and still 

fights against is the excessive extension of the veto 

rule, and the way in which its application is abused. 

. . . If the members of the Council do not make 

prudent use of the special powers which have been 

conferred upon them, an amendment of the Charter 
will eventually become essential, or, if such amend- 
ments are not made, the Security Council, reduced 
to impotency and incapable of fulfilling its mission, 
will see the authority which it should enjoy vanish 


completely. 
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The record of the Security Council since the first days 
of its existence has been one of indiscriminate use of 
the veto by the Soviet Union. This privilege, which the 
great Powers promised at San Francisco would be used 
“sparingly,” has in fact been invoked about a dozen 
times. France used it once. But the conspicuous offender 
has been Russia. The veto has not been used by the Soviet 
Union to protect its own vital interests or in matters 
involving great responsibility or risk, but only as an 
instrument for political purposes. The use or threat of 
the veto has made the Security Council what the Bolivian 
delegate, Adolfo Costa Durels, terms a “Council of In- 
security,” in which the peaceful settlement of disputes 
has either been held up or made part of a political 
maneuver. 

The technique is this. The USSR or a satellite brings 
up an item, say a charge against Britain, France, the 
Netherlands or Spain. The issue is debated; the charge 
is amended or its rejection moved. At this point the 
Soviet delegate interposes a veto, so that if his own 
measure does not carry in terms to his liking, nothing is 
accomplished. In other words he selects his own issues 
and then blocks with his veto any variants of his motion 
which do not suit his purposes. The Russians would 
apparently prefer the dangerous situation to fester un- 
attended rather than have it treated in a manner which 
is not one hundred per cent according to their way of 
thinking. 

Philip Noel-Baker, spokesman for the British, has ex- 
pressed his contempt of one particular instance of this 
“reckless use of the veto.” The Ukrainian representative 
charged his country and Greece with fomenting warlike 
incidents in the Balkans. By nine votes to two the Coun- 
cil’s verdict was in favor of the accused Members of the 
United Nations. But that verdict could not be formally 
recorded because of a Soviet veto. “But what followed 
then?” he asked, with some feeling. 

Some members of the Council felt that there might 

be an explosion, that the Council ought to investi- 

gate the facts on which the allegations had been 
made. They proposed, therefore, to send a commis- 
sion of inquiry to the spot to find out, on both sides 
of the frontier, what was going on. . . . Again the 

Soviet Union imposed a veto, vetoed an inquiry into 

charges that they themselves had made! 

A similar situation arose during the first weeks of the 
Council’s life in London, when the withdrawal of British 
and French troops from Syria and Lebanon was de- 
manded by the latter two countries. The Soviet delegate, 
having been defeated on a motion raised by himself, 
interposed a veto which left the Council with no decision 
whatever on the issue. (To their credit, Bidault and 
Bevin accepted the will of the majority although not 
legally bound to do so.) Another instance has been re- 
ferred to by the Belgian delegation. This was, strangely 
enough, in the Spanish question. Here the Soviet dele- 
gate vetoed a recommendation drawn up by a sub-com- 
mittee, on the score that it “did not go far enough,” that 
is to say, did not fully meet the demands of the Soviets. 
Here again no action was taken. 


The Soviet use of the veto has been demonstrably mala- 














droit in several instances. At the very start the Russians 
were panicked into accusing Britain of threatening the 
peace by keeping troops in Greece, thereby violating 
their own cardinal principle of unanimity among the big 
Powers. Months later, thanks to another Soviet veto, the 
Spanish question was maintained on the agenda, the 
Security Council was “seized of the matter” as they say, 
although that fact blocked action by any other organ. 
When the Assembly met last week, it was necessary for 
Foreign Minister Molotov to swallow his pride, reverse 
the stand of his underling Gromyko and ask for the 
item’s removal from the Council’s list in order to clear 
the way for its consideration by the members of the 
Assembly. 

For the past year’s record of frustration our own 
cduntry shares some of the blame. It is too easily over- 
looked that the “veto” was first and foremost an Ameri- 
can conception. And even now this Government is not 
prepared to ask for a constitutional amendment in line 
with the Cuban motion. Back of this idea is, of course, 
the old question of absolute national sovereignty. The 
Soviet Union quite naturally fell in with the veto con- 
ception, for which we gave the lead. 

The Russians prefer to speak of the “unanimity of the 
great Powers” rather than of the “veto.” It must be 
admitted that unanimity is a positive conception and if it 
existed the Security Council would be an effective instru- 
ment. But the fear that the Security Council would be a 
supreme directorate of the Big Five imposing its will 
upon the world has proven to be so far from reality that 
there is danger of complete paralysis in the Council. 
Despite their dislike of the term, there is more veto than 
unanimity in the actions of the USSR. 

The record has justified the Cuban proposals for a 
constitutional convention to revise the Charter. Most 
countries, however, appear more inclined to accept for 
the time being the realities of the situation. In comment- 
ing on Sir Carl Berendsen’s characterization of the union 
of the veto and the Charter as a “shotgun wedding,” the 
Luxembourg delegate, Joseph Bech, said philosophically 
that it is rather a marriage of reason. “It is a well-known 
fact,” he observed, “that unions of this kind are in the 
long run frequently happier than sentimental unions 
which fail to take reality into account.” The only trouble 
is that the veto and the Charter appear incompatible, 
even as a marriage of reason. 

There are many ways of skinning a cat, and if action 
must be taken by the Council a way out can always be 
found. The Iranian case, for example, despite Gromyko’s 
walkout, was conducted from start to finish as a proce- 
dural matter, in which there is no veto. The veto can 
also be used to stop a veto, as when on July 10 the chair- 
man, Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, ruled that a certain 
question was procedural, and in reply to Gromyko’s 
threatened veto said that his ruling stood unless repudi- 
ated by the Council, thereby putting the veto on the 
other foot. 

But such solutions are temporary expedients and un- 
less the Big Three can agree that the veto should be 
restricted in its interpretation and its frequency there 


will be an end of the authority of the Security Council. 
It is not insignificant that if this takes place the Soviet 
will be the heaviest loser. The position of the United 
States has been explained by former Senator Austin, head 
of our UN delegation, as a “program of interpretation 
and application,” a process of “clarification through defi- 
nition and regulation and practice.” If the Soviets can 
be made to see that in their own interests the use of the 
veto should be temperate rather than reckless, a good 
deal can be done towards making the Council an effective 
instrument for the peaceful settlement of situations and 
disputes. 

A real handicap to a workable solution is that the 
Soviet and their satellites appear to regard attacks upon 
the veto, whether by Cuba, Australia or anyone else, as 
motivated by sinister anti-Soviet hatred. In line with their 
fundamental principle of regarding every matter as pure- 
ly political, they cannot understand that the opposition 
stems from legal conceptions quite independent of Rus- 
sia’s part in the question. Much less can they compre- 
hend the moral objections to a division of nations on the 
basis of power alone. This difference in ideology makes 
the solution of the veto problem more difficult. It is only 
a different aspect, however, of the great problem before 
the United Nations—that of building one world at peace. 


Looking ahead 


With the elections over, reflections on some of our fun- 
damental policies would seem to be particularly in order. 
Edwin Niederberger’s remarkable article in this issue 
prompts some of these reflections, and they will be dis- 
cussed editorially in next week’s issue. 

Comments, too, on some of last week’s treatment of 
the Nuremberg trial are inevitable. In the near future 
we plan a short symposium on this matter. 

Supposing the atom bomb does not wipe us all out, 
and supposing the world’s population is not killed off 
in some other fashion, how many people may still be 
expected to survive in a normal, natural way? This per- 
tinent question will be discussed by Clement S. Mihano- 
vich of St. Louis University in “Our Future Population.” 

The AFL and the CIO are new in the world, but labor 
is as old as man himself. What were labor conditions at 
the time of Christ? M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J., will be 
giving us a series of three short articles on this unique 
topic. 





Correction 

Correction is very much in order of an error which 
occurred last week in the by-line for Father Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J.’s comment on Nuremberg, where he was 
erroneously described as “consultant to the American 
members of the Court.” Father Walsh was consultant 
to the Chief of Counsel of the United States at Nurem- 
berg, Associate Justice Jackson, who had his own staff 
which was quite independent of the Court. 
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Literacure ec Ar 








Doors are 


What the right book did toward establishing understanding 
between one lonely child and her parents can be done in 
many other cases, says Sister Dolorice, well known writer 

on children’s problems, now teaching 





easily opened 


Sister Dolorice 


in Peoria, Ill., introducing Catholic 
Book Week. 





Mothers would be amazed at the revelations concerning 
the household picture which children tell their teachers, 
especially if those teachers are nuns. It is quite common- 
place for a child to tell his teacher that his father goes 
out with other women or that his mother drinks too 
much sometimes. Wonderful things are told, too, like the 
new baby coming to make three boys and three girls, 
and the big red roses mother got for her birthday and 
the way Dad and Mother say their prayers together. 

Not every child talks. In every classroom there is an 
Ellen Mary. She is the child who looks wistfully at the 
teacher when she asks for help after school. She is ready 
to stay as long as need be; her time seems always to be 
completely her own. No one erases boards more happily, 
or arranges books more carefully than Ellen. She says 
no word, just deftly takes care of everything. She would 
be content to stay forever. But Sister says “Goodnight,” 
and so does Ellen Mary. 

Then one day a shy little confidence is offered: Ellen 
loves school better than going home. It isn’t natural for 
a child not to heave a sigh when the dismissal bell rings. 
Sister takes a little time to look at Ellen Mary and it is 
not long until she has the whole picture of this little 
girl’s home life. Her mother has to work, or as least she 
thinks she does, and her housekeeping is always make- 
shift. Nothing seems established. Rarely are both her 
father and mother home together for dinner, and when 
they are there they usually argue. In other classrooms 
when confidences are given there may be little variations 
to this story of Ellen’s; the father and mother may be 
separated, the mother may have too many outside activi- 
ties. Always when a child dawdles around after school, 
you know that no one is at home waiting for the little one 
to relate the small triumphs and failures of the day. 

There is a terrible loneliness about a child whose home 
is only a shell wherein to spend the nights. To have the 
child realize what it is missing makes it seem even more 
desolate. Ellen Mary was one of these. When she told 
her story about the empty home she added a wish that 
just once her father would read a story to her. “It would 
be like the pictures in the Ageless Story you showed us 
in school.” Ellen was referring to a picture of the Holy 
Family, where the Christ Child is sitting at the feet of 
His foster father who is reading to him while Mary is 
doing the mending. 

It is very easy to satisfy a child. Reading a book to 
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Ellen would give her all the sureness she would need to 
convince her that her home was happy. Her father would 
be home; he would be interested in her; her mother 
would be present, and there would be harmony in her 
home. Perhaps the very books a father or mother would 
read to a child might revive within them the faith they 
had when they promised they would love each other 
always just as Christ loves His Church. 

It was with some misgivings that Ellen’s teacher gave 
her a book to take home to try luring her father into 
reading to her. For a long time she debated what book 
to send. If it were a religious book it might antagonize 
him completely, and Ellen would be less happy than she 
had been before the attempt. The book finally chosen was 
They Were Strong and Good, by Lawson (Viking). It 
is one of those beautifully illustrated books which sug- 
gests infinitely more than it says in words. It is a graphic 
chronicle of grandfathers and grandmothers, mothers and 
fathers, who were strong and good and who gave their 
best to their children. No one can read it without becom- 
ing aware that America is great today because fathers 
and mothers were strong and good. The two words, 
“strong” and “good,” recur over and over until anyone 
reading it feels their significance even to the point of 
determining that he too will be strong and good for 
those who come after him. 

Ellen’s father did read it to her, and her mother did 
smile at some of the parts, especially where grandmother 
had gone to the Sisters to learn fine things. She had 
said: “Maybe I should have gone to the nuns too, to 
learn how to darn socks.” Perhaps there will not be a 
permanent transfiguration in this little girl’s home but 
her whole outlook was brightened when her father read 
a story to her. Her eyes reflected a new world when 
she told her Sister: “My father said he’d read another 
book like that to me.” That meant other evenings. 

This is only one of the thousand effects books can 
have on those who read them. Once November comes and 
brings with it the annual Children’s Book Week, adver- 
tisers plug hard for greater sales, but that is secondary. 
It doesn’t mean a thing to sell a book in exchange for 
money, but it is a world-shaking event to have a book 
touch a human soul. 

The recently-formed Children’s Book Club which is 
sponsored by AMERICA has just the right answer for chil- 
dren of all ages. And now that Christmas is not too far 











off, and father and mother are beginning to scratch their 
heads as to what they will get Johnny and Mary, a mem- 
bership in this book club may be just the right answer. 
For the child from the well-cared-for home, for Ellen 
Mary who needs books to make up for a cold, empty 
home, a membership in the club will be a real gift. For 


Ten outstanding books 
for children of 1946 


Once again this year we have assumed our best wheedling 
manner and inveigled a group of librarians, children’s 
story-tellers and juvenile editors to give us their poll of 
what they consider the ten best books of the year. Here 
are the ten, reviewed on this page for your convenience. 

The Land of the English People, by Alicia Street 
(Lippincott. $2), is a very fine and wonderfully illus- 
trated book which has the added merit of being soundly 
historical. It will help children to achieve the best sense 
of the hackneyed phrase about “hands across the sea.” 

In The Hidden Treasure of Glaston (Viking. $2.50), 
Eleanore M. Jewett captures a very authentic medieval 
atmosphere in this truly exciting tale of a little crippled 
boy who loves books and, through them, makes an 
exciting discovery. To reveal it would spoil the fun. 

In more exotic surroundings, young Jivan, an Indian 
boy (of India, not America) encounters mystery and 
adventure when he attends the fabulous Pushkar fair. 
Jean Bothwell tells his story well in The Thirteenth Stone 
(Harcourt. $2). 

For the air-minded (and name one child who isn’t), 
there is a good tale in The Avion My Uncle Flew, by 
Cyrus Fisher (Appleton. $2.50). In it, an American boy 
spends his vacation in France and tops off all his many 
escapades by taking a glider flight. The book is particu- 
larly noteworthy because, with the good story, there is 
a very pleasant introduction to the ~ 
mysteries of the language. 

Clayton Knight spins a yarn that will 
fascinate any youngster in his The 
Quest of the Golden Condor (Knopf. 
$2.50) . It takes place in the high Andes, 
and the Indian and Spanish atmosphere, 
together with the search for the hidden 
treasure, are guaranteed to keep any 
reader’s excited interest to the end. 

Star Mountain and Other Legends of 
Mexico is a beautiful book on two 
counts. First of all, the tales are fine, 
and touch on Mexico’s saints and heroic 
priests as well as on figures more legen- 
dary; second, the illustrations are most 
vivid and colorful. Through all shines 
the ever-present leaven of the faith. It is by Camilla 
Campbell and Ena McKinney (Whittlesey House. $2.50) . 





Ellen it will mean a surprise for ner each month which 
may attract both her father’s and mother’s interest. For 
well-kept Sally and well-scrubbed Jimmy it will mean the 
fun of sharing a new book with the family on those 
evenings when the fire is burning and the smell of corn 
popping makes home the most perfect place in the world. 


The annual survey of children’s books is presented with 

the hope that it will have—in the coming Christmas season 

and after—the happy consequences for the parents and 
children of America and the world that 
Sister Dolorice outlines in her intro- 
ductory article—Lirerary Eprror. 


A striking and quite original book for younger readers 
is Marchette Chute’s Rhymes about the City (Macmil- 
lan. $1.25). With happy little silhouettes to accompany 
the text, Miss Chute concocts little verses that tell of the 
things a little child would notice in a big city—the door- 
men at hotels, the taxis, the zoo, and so on. It is a very 
clever idea well executed. 

Speaking of city atmosphere, the “Little Italy” section 
of New York comes alive in The Little Carousel, by Mar- 
cia Brown (Scribner’s. $2), but children of other cities 
will recognize sections of their town, too, in a story of 
how little Anthony wanted to ride on a street merry-go- 
round, but did not have the price. How he got his ride 
despite that is the story, and it is gaily illustrated. 

Miss Hickory was faced with a problem of getting 
through the winter when Great-Granny Brown packed 
up and moved from the farm to spend the winter in 
Boston. Miss Hickory had a twig body and a hickory-nut 
head, and she put the head to cunning use in getting 
through the trying time. Carolyn Bailey tells the story 
amusingly in Miss Hickory (Viking. $2.50) , and its litho- 
graphs are some of Ruth Gannett’s best work. 

Finally, one of the most precious books of this or any 
year is A Small Child’s Bible. Oxford Press issues this 
little masterpiece, and if the price is high ($3), it is 
really worth while to give your child this book for a 
treasure. Seventy well known stories 
from both Testaments are given and, 
for the peace of soul of Catholic parents, 
they are given in the Douay versions. 
With each of the sacred histories 
Pelagie Doane supplies a beautiful pic- 
ture. All in all, it adds up to a dignified, 
attractive and reverent book. 

So—there are the ten voted the year’s 
top books for the children. There were 
many more mentioned favorably; for 
them, you have but to turn the following 
pages. We have tried not to overload 
the pages this year; there is a little point 
in merely covering all the books pub- 
lished. Rather, we have culled out about 
100 books; roughly, each of the four 
divisions following will contain twenty-five. The selec- 
tion, we hope, will help you make up your mind. 
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Others children will like 


After the ten poll-winners, which you 
may buy and give with the assurance 
that young readers will find them real 
treasures, there follow literally scores 
of books that can be commended. In 
the nine months ending September, the 
Publishers’ Weekly listed 526 juvenile 
books published. It is obviously im- 
possible to review all these books, nor 
would it be very useful, as many of 
them are run-of-the-mill efforts. We 
have tried, therefore, to weed them out 
for you; the books that follow we think 
are all noteworthy. Others, not men- 
tioned, are also good, but unfortunately 
we have not the space to include them 
here. 





PICTURE BOOK GROUP 





For the littlest lookers and those be- 
ginning to spell out easy words, the 
usual animals, dolls and fairies parade 
this year in brilliant and beguiling 
illustrations adorned with a modicum 
of simple text. Unfortunately, as we 
have had to lament almost every year, 
there is again a dire dearth of Catholic 
books in this group. Mary, My Mother, 
by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
(Sheed. $1) is one of the very few; its 
silhouette illustrations are good, and 
the easy text tells simply and warmly 
all that children for the time being will 
want to know about Our Lady. 

In Pedro, the Angel of Olvera Street 
(Scribner’s. $1.75), Leo Politi has told 
and illustrated a charming little tale, 
quite Catholic in tone, about a Mexican 
boy who makes himself a pair of wings 
and leads the Christmas celebration in 
the native section of Los Angeles. 

There is not much more in this group 
that strikes a religious note, but there 
are many fine little books. Such are: 
The Biggety Chameleon, by Edith Pope 
and Dorothy Grider (we will, through- 
out, mention the illustrator second), 
about the little animal that has to learn 
that he is not quite so important as he 
thinks—and learn it the hard way 
(Seribner’s. $1.50); The Brave Ban- 
tam, by Louise Seaman and Helen 








From Rhymes About the City 


Sewell (Macmillan. $1), about a sen- 
sible little brown bantam and the help 
she gives the boss in keeping his 600 
chickens in order; Greylock and the 
Robins (Viking. $2), in which Tom 
Robinson tells and draws the tale of 
how Mother Robin saves her son from 
the hungry cat; The Wily Woodchucks, 
by Georgia Travers and Flavia Gag 
(Coward. $1.50), in which the cunning 
rodents, though they should have been 
just pests, manage to win the love of 
the family they are plaguing; Harriet, 
by Charles McKinley, Jr. and William 
du Bois (Viking. $2), about a silly but 
lovable horse who adores hats; Holi- 
day, by Wesley Dennis (Viking. $2), 
another story about a horse who almost 
loses a show because he cannot get his 
mind off thoughts of home. 

From animals to inanimate objects 
that come alive, or almost, is an easy 
step in children’s books, and it is taken 
in: The Magic Shop (Random. $1.75), 
in which Maurice Dolbier and Fritz 
Eichenberg give a modern twist to tra- 
ditional tales about magic; Merrylegs, 
by Paul Brown (Scribner’s. $1.50), the 
story of a rocking-horse who went 
through a lot of hard times before he 
got an owner who really appreciated 
his good points; and The Runaway 
Shuttle-Train, by Muriel Fuller and 
Dorothea Dana (McKay. $2), which 
tells how New York loses a subway 
train. 

Coming now to real people, we have 
some fine tales in: Wind Island, by 
Hedvig Collin (Viking. $2), the story 
of three children on a Danish island, 
their adventures with a dollmaker and 
a baby seal, and how they make a fine 
present to their mother; The Little 
Fisherman, by Margaret Brown and 
Dahlov Ipcar (Scott. $1.50), a simple 
story with a real salty air about it 
which details all the activities of fisher- 
men; Reuben and His Red Wheelbar- 
row (Grosset. 50 cents), a story by 
Alice Dalgliesh and Ilse Bischoff about 





From Star Mountain 
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1946 POLL WINNERS 


The Land of the English People. 
By Alicia Street (Lippincott. $2) 
(Boys and girls 9-11) 


The Hidden Treasure of Glaston 
By Eleanore M. Jewett 
(Viking. $2.50) (Boys 12-16) 


The Thirteenth Stone 
By Jean Bothwell (Harcourt. $2) 
(Boys and girls 9-11) 


The Avion My Uncle Flew 
By Cyrus Fisher (Appleton. $2.50) 
(Boys 12-16) 


The Quest of the Golden Condor 
By Clayton Knight (Knopf. $2.50) 
(Boys 12-16) 


Star Mountain and Other Legends 
of Mexico 
By Camilla Campbell and 
Ena McKinney 
(Whittlesey House. $2.50) 
(Boys and girls 9-11) 


Rhymes about the City 
By Marchete Chute 
(Macmillan. $1.25) 
(Picture-beok age) 


The Little Carousel 
By Marcia Brown (Scribner’s. $2) 
(Picture-book age) 
Miss Hickory 
By Carolyn Bailey (Viking. $2.50) 
(Picture-book age) 


A Small Child’s Bible 
By Pelagie Doane (Oxford. $3) 
(Boys and girls 9-11) 











how the little boy almost misses his 
birthday picture because of his bar- 
row; and Daniel Boone, by Esther 
Averill and Feodor Rojankovsky (Har- 
per. $1.50), the story of the great 
hunter, with superb drawings of woods 
and wild life. 

Keep Singing, Keep Humming, by 
Margaret Bradford and Lucienne Bloch 
(Scott. $2), is an interesting selection 
of play songs made up by the children 
of New York schools, and also contains 
a selection ef the songs they have liked 
best. 

Two timeless classics may be men- 
tioned here for their new and very 
striking illustrations. They are: The 
House That Jack Built (Warne. 85 
cents), with the famous Caldecott pic- 
tures; and Nursery Rhymes (Knopf. 
$2), the standard Mother Goose jingles 
with new and great illustrations by 
Claud Lovat Fraser. Finally, Didier is- 


























sues a follow-up on last year’s Frencn 
Fairy Tales, by Charles Perrault, which 
were popular. This one is More French 
Fairy Tales, ($1.75) again with the 
famous Doré illustrations. 





INTERMEDIATE GROUP 





Both boys and girls from about nine to 
eleven will be interested in the books 
that follow. Let’s begin again with the 
few good books that are about religious 
subjects. The Bruce Company pushes 
ahead with spiritual books for chil- 
dren, this year’s output including 
Hunters of Souls, by Sister Mary Jean, 
O.P., twelve stories of boys and girls 
who grew up to become Dominican 
saints ($2); Jolly Jacob, by Father 
J. D. Fitzgerald, which emphasizes the 
human side of eleven saints ($1.50) ; 
The Man Who Never Died, by Father 
Gerald T. Brennan, a life of Saint 
Peter ($1.50); and A Lovely Gate Set 
Wide, by Sister Margaret Patrice ($2), 
poems which stress God’s place in His 
universe. 

Following these expressly religious 
themes comes a group of books in 
which the spiritual element is less em- 
phasized, though present in the tex- 
ture of the story. Such is Narizona’s 
Holiday, by Covelle Newcomb and Ad- 
dison Burbank (Longmans. $2), which 
tells of the adventures of a little Mexi- 
can boy and his bravery over his per- 
forming pet. Another foreign land well 
—and somewhat spiritually—depicted 
is Poland, in Marta the Doll, by Eloise 
Lownsbery (Longmans. $2), which 
captures very simply the everyday life 
of the people. Finally, in The Redcrosse 
Knight (Sheed. $3), Sister M. Chari- 
tina, B.V.M., enhances Spenser’s poem, 
which is a Christian one, with her 
sparkling illustrations. 

In the fantasy-and-adventure corner 
in this age-group we have some fine 
books. A book that has everything—a 
castle with hidden passages and sliding 
doors, secrets, spies—and how the chil- 
dren on holiday are mixed up with all 
the doings, is Enid Blyton’s The Castle 
of Adventure (Macmillan. $2). Miss 
Pennyjeather and the Pooka, by Eileen 
O’Faolain (Random. $2), is a beautiful 
book and tells a fine tall tale of a horse 
which is half-fairy, his capture by gob- 
lins and his escape. Toby, the ship’s 
carpenter in Rainbow’s End, by Berta 
and Elmer Hader (Macmillan. $2), has 
all sorts of adventures with the wild 
animals that come to visit him in the 
house he builds for himself. And the 
hero of Paji, by Esther Kiviat (Whit- 


tlesey. $2), runs away into the forest 
on the island of Ceylon, because he was 
tired of always carving ebony elephants 
and wanted to make beautiful things 
he had dreamed of. 

Sinbad of the Coast Guard (Dodd. 
$2.25), is the story that George W. 
Foley, Jr., tells of a real dog, who is a 
mascot on a Coast Guard cutter. This 
branch of the country’s naval service 
figures again in The Mule Skinners, by 
Myra Reed Richardson (Viking. $2), 
though Tim, the hero, has to find his 
adventures, thanks to the beloved don- 
key, in his local Boy Scout troop. 

Turning to stories which are still 
full of adventure, though a little more 
on the factual side, we have two nice 
tales that touch deftly on the problem 
of race relationships. They are Bright 
April, by Marguerite de Angeli (Dou- 
bleday. $2.50), which shows how a 
little Negro girl’s happy character 
makes what might have been a rugged 
path quite easy for her; and Star in 
the Willow, by Katherine Wigmore 
Eyre (Oxford. $2), where, beneath the 
story of a mystery, a ghost and horses, 
there is fine treatment of Mexican and 
American mutual understanding. 

Still more on the instructive side are 
Oceans in the Sky (Knopf. $1.75), in 
which Vera Edelstadt tell quite excit- 
ingly the history of water—man’s need 
of it, the way he uses it, the blessings 
and destruction it can bring; The Pic- 
ture Story of Holland, by Dola deJong 
(Reynal. $2), which captures well the 
quaint charm as well as the modernity 
of the country. In the field of folklore, 
Wakaima and the Clay Man retells the 
tales of an East African tribe from 
which many of our American Negro 
traditions sprang. They are retold by 
Ernest Balintuma Kalibala, a famous 
story-teller, with the help of Mary 
Gould Davis (Longmans. $2). 

To mention a few classics in this 
group, perhaps the outstanding are a 
new edition of The Arabian Nights— 
the Andrew Lang classic—with several 
favorite tales replacing less popular 
ones and with a foreword by Mary 
Gould Davis (Longmans. $2), and 
Walter de la Mare’s collected poems 
for children, Rhymes and Verse (Holt. 
$3), with fine illustrations by Elinore 


Blaisdell. 





FOR OLDER BOYS 





“Older” means the group that falls 
within the ages of 12-16. After that 
(maybe a little before—who knows 
with absolute accuracy?) the boys 


graduate into adult reading of the 
easier sort. Be it noted, too, that many 
of these boys’ books will appeal to the 
girls, though vice-versa does not work 
out. 

Starting, as above, with books that 
have a definite spiritual significance, 
the story of religious heroism told by 
Evelyn Waugh in his Edmund Campion 
(Little, Brown. $2.75) is a true thriller 
that will appeal to any boy who can 
catch the high romance, the breathless 
adventures of this truly charming, 
handsome and brave martyr of Christ. 
The Lance of Longinus, by Hubertus zu 
Loewenstein (Macmillan. $2), though 
it is a legend of events surrounding the 
Crucifixion, is a deeply spiritual story 
that captures well the atmosphere of 
the great event. 

Subordinating the spiritual element 
to the sweep of adventure, but still re- 
maining deeply impregnated with the 
faith, are two books by Jesuit priests, 
which tell of the fall and recapture of 
the Philippines. The staunch Catholi- 
cism of the people, and particularly of 
the Catholic college boys who fought 
so well, gleams through both Guerrilla 
Padre in Mindanao, by Edward Hag- 
gerty, S.J. (Longmans. $2.75) and 
Under the Red Sun, by Forbes Mena- 
ghan, S.J. (McMullen. $2.75). 





Going back in time to ages that were 
more openly Catholic than our present 
days, here is an adventure book that 
will hold its readers. In Son of the 
Land, by Ivy Bolton (Messner. $2), 
some nice Catholic touches are well 
woven into a story of a young serf seek- 
ing freedom in the Watt Tyler rebellion 
in London in the fourteenth century. 
It is a story of loyalty and courage told 
at a good pace. 

Going back to the past of our own 
nation and to adventures that various 
boys had in its founding and expan- 
sion, we have a good group of books. 
Black River Captive, by West Lathrop 
(Random. $2.50), is about a boy of 
pioneer days, his capture by Indians 
and his daring escape, in which his dog 
plays a big part. Fairfax Downey is 
represented by two good tales, both 
published by Dodd, Mead; Army Mule 
($2), which has a lot of good historical 
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background and which enters intimately 
into, shall we say, mule psychology; 
and Cavalry Mount ($2.75), which 
deals with the Indian wars in Texas in 
the ’70s. Guns over Champlain, by Leon 
W. Dean (Rinehart. $2), takes us into 
the War of 1812 and the adventures of 
hunting blockade runners and of naval 
engagements. 

Three fine tales deal with the west- 
ward expansion of the nation. They 
are: West We Go, by Jules Loring (Put- 
nam’s $2), dealing with the resource- 
fulness and courage of a young boy in 
a wagon-train winding its way through 
the Indian lands to California in the 
Geld Rush; Westward the Course, by 
Hildegarde Hawthorne (Longmans. 
$2.50), tells of two young adventurers 
in the expedition of Lewis and Clarke 
from Missouri to the Pacific; and On 
to Oregon, by Honoré Morrow (Mor- 
row. $2.50), which is another wagon- 
train adventure, this time with Kit Car- 
son to help enliven the adventures of 
a young hero in the troupe. Edward 
Shenton’s drawings are excellent. 

Finally, for stories with a background 
of American history, we may mention 
Joe Mason, Apprentice to Audubon 
(Dutton. $2.50), in which Charlie May 
Simon, with Henry Pitz doing the ex- 
cellent drawings, tells of how the boy 
came to see nature as the great natu- 
ralist did, and helped in the birth of 
the famous Birds of America. 

Two more books that have to do with 
flight are worth having. The first, 
Search for Glory, by Kevin Guinagh 
(Longmans. $2.50), recounts the risks 
and fate of a young scientist who 
was the first to hazard a free balloon 
flight; the second, The Kingdom of 
Flying Men, by Frederic Nelson Litten 
(Westminster. $2), tells of the fight 
Army Air Force veterans have to prove 
their worth in commercial flight, 
against prejudice and disloyalty. 

Three more books take the young 
heroes farther afield, Jungle Journey, 
by Jo Besse McElveen Waldeck 
(Viking. $2.50), tells a fascinating 
story of exploration in the wilds of 
British Guiana, with the accent on vivid 
descriptions of tribal life. The Wild Dog 
of Edmonton (Reynal. $2) is David 
Grew’s story of a boy in the Canadian 
Northwest and the mutual devotion be- 
tween him and his dog; and Tigers of 
the Sea, by Charles G. Muller and 
Horace S. Mazet (Westminster. $2), 
follows two college boys as they em- 
bark on a shark-hunting expedition. 
Their new technique in the dangerous 
business gives room for plenty of ex- 
citement. 


In a sort of back-to-the-land books, 
Paul Corey shows the children of an 
erstwhile city family fitting happily 
and excitedly into the work and plans 
for a home in the country, in his Five 
Acre Hill (Morrow. $2.50) and, in 
more didactic vein, William Van Dersal 
and Edward H. Graham, in The Land 
Renewed (Oxford. $2), tell the story 
of the need for and methods of soil 
conservation, the interesting text being 
accompanied by seventy beautiful 
and instructive photoes. 

The perennial favorite spinner of 
athletic tales for boys, John R. Tunis, 
who was once, as you remember, a 
sports writer, is with us again in The 
Kid Comes Back (Morrow. $2), a 
story of a Dodger star who returns from 
the war with an injury that makes him 
fight hard to win back his post and his 
standing. 

Finally, here in this group we have, 
too, classics. One of the best of the 
year is the compilation, made by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth, of some of the finest 
stories of W. H. Hudson about South 
American life. The collection is called 
Tales of the Gauchos (Knopf. $3), and 
has about everything you want in stories 
—adventure, humor, drama and style. 





FOR OLDER GIRLS 





Why is it that we more or less take it 
for granted that girls are more inter- 
ested in poetry than boys? Maybe we 
shouldn’t but, anyway, here is a fine 
book that perhaps ought to be in the 
boys’ section as well. As the title will 
indicate, it is Catholic to the core and 
a real treasure. It is Alfred Noyes’ The 
Golden Book of Catholic Poetry (Lip- 
pincott. $3.50). All the great poems are 
there, of course, and it is particularly 
good in the modern selections that have 
been chosen. For Catholic biographies 
of modern apostles, Anna Kuhn sup- 
plies the need passing well in her 
Royal Banners Fly (Bruce. $2), which 
tells of the Catholic lives of eight lumi- 
naries, including Rockne, Damien, 
Kilmer, Father Flanagan of Boys’ 
Town and the present reigning Pontiff. 

Three fine books do a great job of 
vivid reconstruction of ancient times. 
In The Gift of the Golden Cup, by Isa- 
belle Lawrence (Bobbs-Merrill. $2), 
we have an unusual story of a niece 
and nephew of Julius Caesar who ex- 
perience danger among pirates, in a 
tale that shifts from Rome to Athens. 
And Rommany Luck (Viking. $2), is 
Patricia Gordon’s adventure yarn of 
gypsies in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
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and how the young hero obtains the 
help of the Queen to free his family 
from unjust imprisonment. A story with 
fine atmosphere, and a true story to 
boot, is told in Madelaine Takes Com- 
mand, by Ethel C. Brill (McGraw- 
Hill. $2). It recounts how the little 
heroine saves the day when the Mo- 
hawk Indians storm the Canadian bas- 
tion of Verchéres. Much of the story 
is taken from the pages of her own 
diary, which echoes the Catholic forti- 
tude of a Joan of Arc. 

Three treatments of figures in the 
world of children’s literature and illus- 
tration will appeal to girls who have 
a bent for reading, writing or drawing. 
They are the life and achievements of 
Kate Greenaway, told in The Secret 
Door, by Covelle Newcomb (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50); Ralph Caldecott, an 
Appreciation, by Mary Gould Davis 
(Lippincott. $1.50); and Tale of 
Beatrix Potter, by Margaret Lane 
(Warne. $3.50). 

Books that teach about various 
careers in interesting story-form are 
many. Perhaps we may single out: 
Along Janet's Road, by Alice Dalgliesh 
(Scribner's. $2.50), which tells about a 
juvenile editor; Gloria, Ballet Dancer, 
by Gladys Malvern (Messner. $2), 
about a girl who braves all sorts of 
criticism and misunderstanding to 
reach her goal; Up Goes the Curtain, 
by Janet Lambert (Dutton. $2), which, 
while telling about actors and acting, 
still has in it a spy hunt and some 
romance; Triumph Clear, by Lorraine 
Beim (Harcourt. $2), which, though it 
tells about a girl who has to give up 
her career because of infantile paral- 
ysis, shows her and us the marvels of 
the famous Warm Springs Foundation; 
Lark, Radio Singer, by Helen Diehl 
Olds (Messner. $2), whose title tells 
what the story is about, save that here 
again there is a nice interjection of 
mystery and romance; and Fair Is the 
Morning, by Loula Grace Erdman 
(Longmans. $2), which has to do with 
the profession of teaching, and shows 
that it, too, can be an exciting career. 

Sound pedagogy and guidance are 
hinted at in Gateway, by Amelia Eliza- 
beth Walden (Morrow. $2.50) which 
shows how a spoiled and sophisticated 
girl learns from her normal companions 
to become a real and sincere person; in 
Going on Sixteen, by Betty Cavanna 
(Westminster. $2), very sympatheti- 
cally showing the development of a 
shy and lovely girl; and in Jn the Same 
Boat, by Kitty Barne (Dodd, Mead. 
$2), the story of two girls, English and 
Polish, and how they come to under- 
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“Your Boy Becomes What He Reads” 





Inspiration is the most important factor in 
the mental and moral growth of your young 
son. Before your boy can become the kind of 
man you ambition him to be, he must be in- 
spired—that is, he must come to know and 
admire moral beauty, high ideals, right stan- 
dards, noble conduct, great example. He must 
grow in imagination, too, in sensitiveness, taste 
and judgment. 

This sort of inspiration comes to your boy— 
and to your girl, too—chiefly through books, 
the right books, a constant supply and joyous 
use of therm. 

The wise old adage says your children be- 
come what they read. And so, as a thoughtful 
parent, you are rightly concerned about how to 
create in them the love and habit of good read- 
ing. 

FREE ! children’s books published this year and highly rec- 
ommended for Catholic readers. More than 
100,000 already distributed by the CCBC. Check the coupon below 


to get your free copy. Note that you can ask for this list without 
subscribing to the CCBC. 


Books for Young Readers. A list of 79 of the best 
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Books for the child must be keyed to the right age 
level; else he is not interested. He must have a steady 
supply; else he forms no regular habit of reading. Above 
all, he must be fascinated by the heroes in his books, 
what they do and say and think; else he will never be 
inspired. 

THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Delight your child (or niece and nephew) and solve 
your bothersome Christmas gift problems by giving 
immediate membership in the Catholic Children’s Book 
Club. 


The CCBC provides a book a month for 4 distinct age 
groups of boys and girls from 6 to 16. It selects novels, 
biographies, travel, science from manuscripts and new- 
est catalogues of all publishers. Moral content of all 
choices is assured. The greatest care is taken to choose 
books which are deeply interesting, entertaining, and 
inspiring to the young reader of each age. 


These choices (and alternates, if you want them) are 
mailed monthly to your child, thus saving you the worry 
and effort of frequent shopping. 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


Enjoy the economies, too. For books usually retailing 
at $2 or $3 we bill you at only $1.75 per month, after 
acceptance of the book. Or you can pay for each mem- 
bership in advance, wholly or in part. And each month 
we send YOU a free News-Letter telling you what your 
child is reading. Fill out the coupon now, and give your 
child his membership and his first book at Christmas. 


Catholic Children’s Book Club 
A Service of America Press 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 17 
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stand and appreciate one another dur- 
ing a long sea trip. 

Finally, there are many good stories, 
which do deftly point a good moral, 
though perhaps not so explicitly. We 
may mention Bright Spurs, by Armine 
von Tempski (Dodd, Mead. $2.50), all 
about two girls who turn their Hawaiian 
home into a dude ranch and make a 
success of it; Clover Creek, by Nancy 
Paschal (Nelson. $2), in which the 
heroine takes on the job of working 
in a garden and greenhouse in Texas 
and learns a lot in the exciting inter- 
lude; The Light in the Mill, by Helen 
Girvan (Rinehart. $2), the story of the 
adventures of two cousins who look 
so much alike that each pretends to 
be the other (what scrapes that leads 
to makes the intriguing story); and 
Starlight, by Regina J. Woody (Mor- 
row. $2), in which the girl learns how 
gentleness and discipline go into the 
training of her horse, and so, into life. 
There is a nice interracial note intro- 
duced in the person of a little Negro 
girl friend. 





CAUTIONARY NOTE 





It is a shame to have to finish this 
survey with the admonitory finger 
raised, but there are some children’s 
books, and their number grows each 
year, against which Catholic parents 
ought to be on guard. They are the 
very attractive stories, often quite 
beautifully illustrated, which deal with 
the life of Christ, Our Lady and epi- 
sodes and scenes from the Bible. 

Within the past year, for example, 
there have been such books on Once 
There Was a Little Boy, and Nathan, 
Boy of Capernaum, both of which refer 
quite blandly to the blood brothers and 
sisters of Our Lord. Books like Tell 
Me about Jesus (a companion to the 
author’s earlier Tell Me about God and 
Tell Me about the Bible) are quite 
Protestant in tone; and, in general, 
most of the Bible books for the young- 
sters have to be checked to see that 
they are not written around the King 
James text. 

Other stumbling-blocks, which are 
less apparent but which nonetheless 
should be skipped around, are such as 
that which crops up in one of this 
year’s most beautiful books, Sing in 
Praise, by Opal Wheeler, with illustra- 
tions by Marjorie Torrey (Dutton. $3). 
It consists of well-known and beloved 
hymns, many of them, of course, by 
Luther and other Reformers; the 
vague indifferentism that pervades the 


book is evident when we see, facing 
Father Faber’s hymn, “Faith of Our 
Fathers,” a picture—of all things—of a 
Puritan or Quaker family! 

The existence of these wonderful- 
looking books, which mean so well but 
fall so short, is really a shouting indict- 
ment of Catholic publishers, who give 
Catholic children nothing comparable 
in beauty and attractiveness. 

And while we are on this subject, it 
is a pleasure to note that more and 
more secular publishing houses are 
taking the wishes and ideals of Catho- 
lics into consideration, and that Bible 
stories, for example, are being pub- 
lished in two editions, one with the 
Douay or American version, the other 
with the King James. This is a gratify- 
ing development, but Catholic parents 
should still be on guard that books 
that are intended for the pleasure and 
edification of their children do not also 
set them askew on matters that touch 
the faith. 





NOTE ABOUT EDITIONS 
OF CLASSICS 





The war years played hob with the 
output of children’s classics; happily 
now, many publishing houses have a 
plentiful stock of the famous stories 
and picture books that have delighted 
generations of moppets. It is worth 
while knowing whence—and at how 
much your children’s shelves can be 
filled with them. 

Scribner’s now has 21 titles in its 
Illustrated Classics, all at $2; included 
are such timeless books as The Black 
Arrow, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Hans 
Brinker, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea. At a higher price ($3), 
the same firm has a handsome edition 
of The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, with the original Howard Pyle 
illustrations. Another famous book 
newly reissued is The Night before 
Christmas, illustrated by Arthur Rack- 
ham (Lippincott. $1.50). 

Houghton, Mifflin has its Riverside 
Bookshelf, which includes such favo- 
rites as Ivanhoe, Robinson Crusoe 
and Heidi. McKay has its /ilustrated 
Classics and 18 titles in the Newbery 
Classics, the latter at 75 cents; and 
Macrae-Smith its Rittenhouse Classics. 
Dodd, Mead’s Great Illustrated Clas- 
sics series ($2.50) has many titles, but 
only Arabian Nights and Black Beauty 
are for younger readers. 

Grossett’s Children’s Favorites has 
61 titles at the attractive price of 65 
cents. The World Publishing Company 





SAINTS FOR THE 
YOUNG: Tough 
and Tender 


SONG IN THE SOUTH by Mary Fabyas 
Windeatt ($2.00) is about a saint who 
was definitely tough, a missionary to 
the Indians of South America and a 
great nuisance to the rich Spaniards of 
Lima. Any boy or girl who thinks that 
holiness, however desirable in theory, 
is a shade dull in practice will find this 
book and the next one a revelation. 


We still don't know whether to adver- 
tise TALES OF XAVIER by Bishop Walsh 
of Maryknoll ($2.50) as for grown-ups 
or high school age: we should so hate 
either to miss it. The author was con- 
secrated on the Island where Xavier 
died, he knows by long experience how 
the far East reacts to missionaries, and 
his tales, which we think are quite 
priceless, make up a complete biography 
of the saint. 


Though Joanna of Portugal seems to 
come under the heading of tender 
saints, she was tough enough to follow 
her vocation in the teeth of public 
opinion, and an exasperated family. Born 
e@ Crown Princess, she insisted that she 
would have no crown in this world, but 
Our Lord's crown of thorns. And she 
won. Sister Mary Jean Dorcy makes 
her life A CROWN FOR JOANNA 
($1.50) as appealing as any love story 
of this world. She writes for giris of 
high school age, and has made more of 
her lovely silhouettes for illustrations. 


For younger brothers and sisters, say 
7 te 10, don't forget THE ADVENTURES 
OF THE REDCROSSE KNIGHT, the first 
book of Spenser's Fairy Queen retold 
in prose for children, with perfectly 
heavenly colored pictures by Jeannye 
Wong. ($3.00) 


CHILDREN'S CATALOG 
ON REQUEST. 


SHEED & WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 3 
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gets out the Rainbow Classics, and has 
18 titles at $1; Grossett and Dunlap’s 
Illustrated Junior Library is published 
in three editions, the prices of $1, $2 
and $8 indicating the increasing ele- 
gance of the printing and binding; the 
same company has 20 Thrushwood 
Books at $1. 

Random House has its W onder Books 
series, for pre-school and kindergarten 
age, selling at 50 cents. The Winston 
Bookshelf has 25 titles at $1, all of 
them well known favorites. 

From all this bounty, children can 
certainly, with a little thought and care, 
be kept supplied with good reading at 
little cost. Fmally, I must mention one 
recent book that has all the qualities of 
.a classic fer ehildren which adults will 
revel in as well: Mistress Masham’s 
Repose, by T. H. White (Putnam’s 
‘$2.75). 

To broaden the service of this sur- 
vey, it is fitting to mention some books 
that are about children’s books, reading 
habits, the technique of story-telling 
and kindred topics. The Survey of two 
years ago mentioned Bequest of 
Wings, by Annis Duff (Viking. $2); 
and Books, Children and Men, by Paul 
Hazard (Horm Book). To them add 
Reading with Children, by Anna T. 
Eaton (Viking. $2.50); My Roads to 
Childhood, by Anne Carroll Moore 
(Doubleday. $2), which consists of 
“views and reviews of children’s 
books”; Art of the Story-Teller, by 
Marie Shedlock (Appleton. $2.25) and 
the Horn Book magazine, which often 
contains good material on artists and 
illustrators, and you will have a splen- 
did working library on children’s lit- 
eratur~. H.C. G. 
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CONCISE THOUGH IT IS, THE 
Gospel for the twenty-third Sunday 
after Pentecost presents to us two of 
those miracles which were the Heaven- 
ly Father’s signature on Christ’s mis- 
sion and likewise proofs of His own 
divinity. Our Lord frequently appealed 
to the argumentative force of these 
wonders which, as He said, “bear wit- 
ness to me that the Father has sent 
me” (John 5:37). 

One day as He was preaching, Jairus, 
who probably knew of Jesus’ love for 
children (Mark 10:13) rushed up, 
adored Him and blurted out his sor- 
ow: “Lord, my daughter has just now 
diedi; but come and lay Thy hand upon 
her, and she will return to life.” Great 
as was his grief, greater still was the 
faith that made him turn to Jesus. 

As Christ walked to Jairus’ house 
with the crowds still clustering around 
Him, a poor woman who had suffered 
for years from hemorrhage drew near 
Him, convinced in faith that if she 
could but touch Him, she would be 
healed. She reached out a hesitant but 
hopeful hand and along her arm the 


electric thrill of renewed vitality 
leaped; and the Master, turning, 
praised her faith. 

At Jairus’ home, Christ brushed 


through the flute-players and mourners 
who were making a funereal rout, en- 
tered the chamber of death, took the 
young girl by the hand and called her 
back to life. Mark adds the lovely de- 
tail that Our Lord instructed the par- 
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ents to give the child something to eat 
—a practical and human suggestion 
necessitated by their frantic but oblivi- 
ous rejoicing at her restoration (Mark 
5:43). 

Unobtrusively parenthetical in this 
Gospel is one of the saddest phrases 
in the story of Our Lord. As he ap- 
proached the house of mourning He 
said to the wailing bystanders: “Be- 
gone, the girl is asleep not dead.” So, 
later on, in another miracle confirma- 
tory of His divinity, He would refer to 
Lazarus’ death as “sleep,” and only 
when His disciples misunderstood 
would He tell them plainly: “Lazarus 
is dead” (John 11:12-14). But the 
mourners at Jairus’ house “laughed 
Him to scorn.” 

Many since that time have fallen 
into this most insolent of blasphemies, 
laughing Christ to scorn, satirizing His 
doctrine, making Him either a deluded 
dreamer or a peasant preacher with a 
Lincolnesque gift of epigram whom the 
cosmopolitan Paul exploited to cosmic 
stature. Many a modern professor, a 
false prophet indeed for the immature 
and hence defenseless minds before 
him, by sneer and condescending shrug 
mocks miracles out of existence chiefly 
by what Belloc calls “the simple circu- 
lar process” of saying that they did not 
happen because, before the fact, they 
could not happen. 

Augustine, one of history’s most bril- 
liant minds, saw the matter otherwise. 
Discussing the growth of the Church, 
he says it was accompanied by miracles 
or it was not. If it were marked by 
miracles, then they are indicative of the 
Church’s divine origin and guidance; 
if it spread without the help of mir- 
acles, that simple fact is itself the 
greatest of all miracles. 

Today, as always, millions see in 
Jesus Christ the sum of their hopes, 
the focus of their faith, the love of their 
hearts. He is still, as even Renan said, 
“a thousand times more living, a thou- 
sand times more beloved . . . than dur- 
ing the days He passed upon earth.” 

Opposition to Him is not new, as 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY. While Anita 
Loos, author of the production cur- 
rently presented in The Broadhurst by 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, may not be a _ profound 
thinker or superlative artist, she does 
know how to concoct a risible tale that 
will provide two hours of fair to 
middling entertainment. Her recipe, 
which seldom varies, consists of a par- 
cel of worldly wisdom, a dab of super- 
ficial psychology and a dash of smut, 
mixed thoroughly and garnished with 
racy conversation. All the usual ingre- 
dients are present in Happy Birthday, 
but the formula lacks its quondam 
pungency; perhaps because it has be- 
come too familiar, except to younger 
theatregoers. But Helen Hayes, starred 
in the production, takes over when 
Miss Loos falters, and turns a maverick 
play into exciting theatre. 

The story, aside from a smattering 
of suggestive dialogue, is a pleasant 
one. Addie Bemis, a diffident young 
woman who works in the Newark pub- 
lic library, falls in love with a teller in 
the bank where she deposits her sav- 
ings. Knowing that he spends most of 
his evenings in the Jersey Mecca Cock- 
tail Bar, she invents an excuse for 
visiting what in her opinion is a sink 
of sin, hoping to get better acquainted 
with the man she loves. Induced to im- 
bibe a Pink Lady, her first drink, she 
finds the taste of alcohol pleasing and 
orders another, a double Scotch, a slug 
of sloe gin and other beverages which 
add up to a terrific binge. Alcohol un- 
locks her inhibitions, and she proceeds 
to win her man away from the brassy 
and unfaithful hussy to whom he is be- 
trothed. Another variation of the Cin- 
derella story? Sure. 

But Helen Hayes makes the wistfal 
Addie Bemis so real and lovable that 
one has an urge to cadge an invitation 
to her wedding. While the cast sup- 
porting Miss Hayes was precision- 
drilled by Joshua Logan’s direction, 
each single performance appears as 
spontaneous as a sneeze. The setting, 
by Jo Mielziner, has the intrinsic humor 
of a Peter Arno caricature. No words 
are needed to make it funny. 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. Burgess Meredith, starred is 
this Theatre Incorporated production 
in The Booth, offers a sensitive and 
sympathetic interpretation of the Irish 
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lad who told a tall story and was forced 
by his admirers to try to live up to it. 
Eithne Dunne, as the romantically in- 
clined girl who falls for his story, in- 
vests the character with adequate 
temper and temperament. Less im- 
portant roles are handled with compe- 
tence, and the production would be 
practically flawless if it didn’t go limp 
near the end of the third act, a fault 
which must be charged to Guthrie Mc- 
Clintin’s direction. 

The Synge comedy is a poem as well 
as a play, and its major attraction is 
the lyrical swing of its dialog. The 
present cast, by instinct or schooling, 
deliver their lines with the mellifluence 
of blank verse. You can inform your 
friends, without fear of embarrassing 
contradiction, that it is a grand play 
with good acting. John Boyt designed 
the set. 


DERRYOWEN, by Michael O'Hara, is 
a Blackfriars production, closing No- 
vember 24. Rates more lengthy com- 
ment than spacé permits: 


PRESENT LAUGHTER is a Noel 
Coward comedy presented in The 
Plymouth by John C. Wilson, who di- 
rected the production. Donald Oens- 
lager designed the fancy set. Clifton 
Webb, starred in the production, is per- 
suasive as a glamorous and lecherous 
matinee idol. Evelyn Varden, Doris 
Dalton and Marta Linden also contri- 
bute toward making a gents-room story 
amusing for three acts. 
Tueopuitus Lewis 


ilinas 





NOBODY LIVES FOREVER. In its 
frantic scramble to be as topical as a 
newsreel, Hollywood has included a 
veteran, with or without a veteran’s 
problem, in most of its recent releases. 
That is, in releases in which it would 
be more than usually illogical to inject 
an atom-bomb complication. The stock 
type is worked casually into this rou- 
tine crime story, written by W. R. Bur- 
nett in his sanguinary style, as a con- 
fidence man who leaves the army with 
no apparent moral dividend. Taking up 
his trade where Hitler interrupted it, 
he joins a gang preying on wealthy 
widows. When he falls in love with one 
of his victims, he shows his essential 
nobility by scorning his share in the 
loot while trying to guarantee his 
henchmen a fair return on their chic- 
anery. The violent conclusion finds him 
manfully rescuing the kidnaped widow 
and merrily belaboring his pals. Jean 
Negulesco’s direction is strangely slow 
and pretentious for such an obvious 
piece of lead-pipe melodrama, and it 
generates no suspense. John Garfield, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald and Walter Bren- 
nan are featured. There is not much in 
this except for adult devotees of the 
type. (Warner) 
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this combination cartoon and straight 
film based on Joel Chandler Harris’ 
Uncle Remus fables. The result is gen- 
erally happy even though the real-life 
story which provides the framework for 
the cartoon adventures is wispy and has 
the look of a necessary device. A young 
boy learns a homely and wholesome 
philosophy of life from an old Negro 
who draws on his store of Brer Rabbit 
escapades to point his morals. Clever 
animation and technicolor, supported 
by Disney’s unfailing taste and amiable 
humor, make the cartoon content espe- 
cially bright and engaging. Ruth War- 
rick and Bobby Driscoll are featured 
in the marginal story. For all that he 
has become the spiritual godfather of 
the children’s matinees, Disney con- 
tinues to be one of the few original 
artists in films. This is recommended 
entertainment for all. (RKO) 


GREAT DAY. The considerable human 
interest in this British film is hedged 
in by a determined exposition of vol- 
unteer women’s war services. It is too 
anxious to prove the undisputed point 
that there was no sheltered home front 
in the blitzed island, and insofar it 
loses the universality and timelessness 
its theme demands. A girl worker on a 
farm enters into a loveless engagement 
with the elderly owner but, in strength- 
ening her bibulous father’s resolve to 
face punishment for a theft rather than 
commit suicide, she reconsiders her 
own problem and decides to marry a 
young man who loves her. Victor Han- 
bury’s direction has warmth and feel- 
ing in the story proper. The cast, in- 
cluding Flora Robson, Eric Portman, 
Sheila Sim and Isabel Jeans, is gener- 
ally excellent. This is a good family 
offering which, at least in atmosphere, 
is off the beaten track. (RKO) 
Tuomas J. Firrzmorris 


Aesop employed as a frame for his 
famous Fables the social setting of his 
time . . . If he were composing the 
Fables today, he would quite likely 
weave some of the ineidents in last 
week’s press into a series of fables 
that would read something like the fol- 
lowing: 

A Perverse Parrot: During daylight- 
saving time, a Massachusetts parrot 
named Polly awakened her owner at 
exactly ‘the right moment each morning 
by squawking: “Come on, Bennie, get 

















up!” Bennie would get up and beam 
on Polly. When, however, Massachu- 
setts reverted to standard time, Polly 
refused to revert, clung to daylight 
saving. Starting one hour too early to 
suit Bennie, she kept screaming: 
“Come on, Bennie, get up!” . . . No 
longer beaming, Bennie tried to coax 
her back to standard time. Polly, how- 
ever, would not desert daylight sav- 
ing, and thus lost a good home. Bennie 
sold Polly. (Refusal to adjust one’s- 
self to changing conditions causes much 
grief). 
A Baffled Bear: A Buffalo, N. Y., zoo 
attendant, desiring to transter Eddie, a 
polar bear, to Rochester, set up a crate 
baited with meat, fish and honey. For 
nine days Eddie, who liked Buffalo 
and knew nobody in Rochester, resisted 
the temptation presented by the appe- 
tizing viands, and refused to enter the 
crate. It began to look as though Eddie 
would stay in Buffalo. Then, on the 
tenth day, a zoo official remembered 
the big bear had a weakness for cod- 
liver oil. New bait of meat and bread 
soaked in codliver oil was prepared, 
and Eddie, so strong in the face of 
previous temptations, proved to be a 
big, weak sucker after all . . . Fasci- 
nated by the allure of the oil, he yielded 
and was trapped. All crated up, Eddie 
began moving to Rochester, realizing 
too late that all temptations must be 
resisted, not all but one. (Like the zoo 
attendants, the evil spirits find out a 
person’s weakness, then work on that 
as long as the person lives). 
A Frivolous Pig: As he stood in the 
back of a truck which was moving 
through Lincoln Tunnel under the 
Hudson River, a 250-pound New Jersey 
pig got the idea it would be great fun 
to jump out and scamper around in the 
tunnel. Thinking only of a good time 
for himself, with no thought whatso- 
ever of the distress he might bring to 
others, he leaped out, landed with a 
thud in front of a six-wheeled truck. 
The truck stopped with a jerk, was 
rammed by the huge vehicle behind. 
An endless line of stalled trucks and 
cars formed, as the pig frolicked about 
having fun. There being no hog-callers 
among the tunnel guards, they had to 
chase the porker back and forth for a 
half-hour before they could catch him. 
Before the State-Fair-like spectacle 
ended, the frivolous pig had demon- 
strated how effectively even one indi- 
vidual devoid of social consciousness 
can snarl up public affairs. (Regard for 
the rights of others is a necessity, not a 
mere luxury, in human society). 
Joun A. Toomey 
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Correspondence 








Farmers and laborers 


Eprror: I was quite interested in your 
comment on the meat shortage. Being 
a farmer’s son, I am quite sure that 
there are farmers who are probably 
holding livestock for possible higher 
prices. This particular attitude is far 
from being something new. As you 
mentioned, cattle-growers are gamblers. 
However, all farmers, even before these 
days, have often held their products 
from market in hope of higher prices. 
In many cases, needing money, they 
were finally forced to sell, not at their 
price but at the price of the Chicago 
market. 

What urged me to write this letter is 
your commenf as to unethical proce- 
dure. I wonder what would be your 
answer to the following questions: 1) 
when does the action of the farmer in 
holding his produce from market con- 
stitute a strike against the Govern- 
ment? 2) is the farmer required, ethi- 
cally, to sell produce immediately it 
becomes available or matures? 

Withholding of produce may take 
place in one or more of four circum- 
stances: 1) when the farmer’s family 
is not in need of immediate money; 
2) when there is a genuine hope for 
higher prices; 3) when the “common 
good” suffers because of the artificial 
shortage; 4) when the common good is 
seriously harmed because citizens are 
starving. It is my opinion that the 
farmer would be morally required to 
sell his produce only in the last cir- 
cumstance mentioned. People may re- 
cently have been suffering because of 
the meat shortage, but they have not 
been starving. 

The least you can do is to apply the 
same judgments to the labor situation 
that you apply to the farmer situation. 
In the September 21 issue you seemed 
te be doing just that; attacking both 
labor unions and farmers for the de- 
plorable situation. “The whole perform- 
ance must have made the Kremlin very 
happy” (p. 597). But then along comes 
the October 5 issue: “Snap judgments 
about the selfishness of organized labor 
fail to take into account the economic 
squeeze resulting from sharp increases 
in prices in which the workers find 
themselves today” (p. 1). Can you 
truthfully say that such a statement 


can be applied to the labor front yet 
cannot be applied to the farmer as 
well? 

A farmer should not be forced by 
law to sell his goods. (By the way, 
could you tell me when a beef is ready 
for market; is it when the beef is fat 
enough or when the farmer gets ready 
to sell?) I do think the farmer has as 
much right as any city laborer to de- 
mand sufficient prices for his product. 
I am sure you do not need to be told 
that the farmer seldom has the chance 
to set his own price for grain and live- 
stock. 

It has been the tendency of city-bred 
people to condemn the farmer. It is 
quite all right for city people to strike, 
but woe to the farmer who dares cross 
the city slicker. Obviously, you have 
“gotten my goat.” I am tired of being 
told that the farmer is well off, whereas 
the laborer is a martyr. Comparing the 
two, there is no one more selfish than 
the laboring man. Unionization has 
made him so. 

I am not unmindful that much of 
the laborer’s trouble has been capital- 
ism, just as it has been the trouble with 
the farmer. The laborer has often been 
forced to resort to the jungle law. of 
“the survival of the fittest.” Moreover, 
piecework in factories divorces him 
from his product. All of which is 
enough to unbalance any man. 

Davenport, Iowa 

James R. Hacerty 


Among the needy 


Eprror: When next you print the ad- 
dresses of scholars and friends in great 
need of food, would you be so good as 
to include the name of the former head 
of the astronomy department at the 
University of Berlin? I know this man 
well, and he is now ill, having lost his 
wife and his home. My wife and I are 
sending food but have limited funds 
and hope that others may help him 
too. The postage seems to cost more 
than the foodstuffs. The name and ad- 
dress are: 

Prof. Dr. August Kopff 

(17a) Heidelberg (Baden) 

Schroederstrasse 45a 

U. S. Zone, Germany. 


Palo Alto, Calif. Atiten Spitzer 
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Catholic bookstore 


Eprror: The letter of Mary E. Me- 
Laughlin (America, Sept. 29, 1946) 
indicates admirably the kind of Cath- 
olic bookstore needed in New York 
City. Managed properly, and buttressed 
with enough éclat (and plenty of grat- 
uitous pulpit advertising in February) 
it could well become known as the one 
store in the city where all available 
Catholic books could be examined and 
bought by the general public. 

There must be many veterans who, 
like myself, are seeking a profitable 
method of combining business with 
Catholic Action. Where is the Catholic 
capital for such a worthwhile venture? 

Joseru P. Muttany 

New York, N. Y. 


Religious Art 


Epitor: In America of January 19, the 
article by Charles F. Donovan, S.J. 
(“Where’s our Raphael?”) seems to 
me too deprecatory of the quality of 
American Catholic or religious art. Of 
course the United States has never had 
a Raphael, and is not likely to have one 
until the miracle of national conversion 
shall be performed through the prayers 
of our Patroness, Mary Immaculate. 
Yet, besides the greater or lesser artists 
named by Father Donovan, I venture 
to add the virtually unknown name of 
a great American painter. 

Johannes Adam Simon Oertel, D.D- 
(University of the South, now better 
known as Sewanee), was all his life, as 
the account of him by his son John 
Frederick Oecertel shows, a convinced: 
and earnest Evangelical Protestant of 
a type in full vigor in Europe and 
North America until the late ‘nineties. 
of the last century. It was then that 
the new vague questionings of the /n- 
carnatus by the “Broads” began to. 
drive the Evangelicals against the wall 
and tempt the post-Tractarian “Anglo- 
Catholics” to compromise with the 
newer heresies of the fin-de-siécle Zeit- 
geist, or to invent new racial “Anglo- 
Saxon” religious ideologies. 

This truly remarkable man was born 
in Nuremberg in 1823 (thus steeped in 
German medieval and Renaissance cul- 
tural tradition from childhood), came 
to New York in 1848, in his twenty- 
third year, and almost up to the year 
of his death covered the walls and re- 
redos spaces of many houses of Chris- 
tian worship with symbolic art, nobly 
representing certain cardinal verities 
stated in the Apostles Creed. 

York, Pa. Wiw1am T. M. GamMBie 
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| Zueed~ ABSOLUTELY FREE 


This fascinating book 
about Pope Pius XII 


KEEPER 
OF THE 
KEYS 


by Thomas McDermott 


With your membership in the Catholic 
Literary Foundation 


Here is the life of Pope Pius XII as you 
have always wanted it told! It is a rich 
chronicle of human events which portrays 
the lofty grace, deep intelligence, and diplo- 
matic finesse of the present occupant of 
Peter’s chair. 








Know the Pope and the Vatican! 





Read of the Pope's valiant fight for peace, his opposition te Fascist 





A wealth of anecdotal, historical, and cul- 
tural material add variety 
and interest to this biog- 

raphy. Informative re- 

ports on the adminis- 
tration of the Vatican 


exponents, his courage during the war when he spurned « bemb 
shelter to walk through the streets of Rome comforting and blessing 
the panic-stricken crowds. Here is your oppertunity te know the 
man, to view the glittering b round, the a occastons, 


side ef Pope Pius XII. Here is a behind-the-scenes picture of all 
the drame and color of the Vatican. Every Catholic will waat to 
read this inspiring, enlightening story of Chriet’s present represen- 
tative on earth. 


and its international 
dealings, both spiritual 
and diplomatic, are ac- 
curately and ade- 
quately covered. The 
Holy Father’s great 
spiritual and intellec- 
tual capacity shine 
mightily from these 
pages, tempered always 
with his fundamental 


Better Books as a Saving—the FOUNDATION policy 


As a subscriber you receive choice FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, HIS- 
TORY, SPIRITUAL READING, AND CURRENT EVENTS 
iterature. 

MEMBERSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. You pay ne dues for 
the many privileges of FOUNDATION membership. 


Eech month yeu receive free a copy of the FORECAST which 
features outstanding new books, describes the coming selection, and 
presents informative articles about Catholic euthers. 


Automatically yeu will receive each month — unless you indicate 
otherwise — an especially chosen selection as soon as it comes from 
the press. You pay for this book as it comes to you plus ten cents 
postage. It is sent on five days’ approval and if you are dissatisfied 
humanity, a quality in any way, you mey retura the beck for fall eredie. You ncod aot 
a book every month — u agree urchase 

which nae hoe very FOUNDATION books « year. 
close to i ed A FREE BOOK DIVIDEND, « new book especially selected 

ll th © ; — the FOUNDATION book selection committee, is rs each An 
all over the worid. you purchase five books. This, of course, is a valuable saving. 











Gentlemen: You may enter my name as a subscriber How to join the CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
to the CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION and send 
me KEEPER OF THE KEYS as my free enrollment pre- 
mium. | agree to buy at least five FOUNDATION 
books a year and understand that a free book dividend 
will be sent to me after the purchase of five books. 








It’s easy to join. Just fill out the coupon on this page, clip, and mail te 
us. We will send you a free copy of KEEPER OF THE KEYS as an 
enrollment premium. Remember—the books selected by the FOUNDATION 

















are interesting, whol reading which you can share with the entire 
va | family! Build up a good Catholic library. Return the coupon teday! 
ee so = F808 pelioke arn sntenn dvsvoom di 
NE Chea Vindc cain votes se THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
ES ee eee Zone...... POs ads sticess 111 Montgomery Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. | 
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